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Preface 


This small history of local government in Bristol has been carefully and ably compiled by 
Elizabeth Ralph ‘‘archivist emeritus” to the City and County of Bristol, to mark the 
commemoration of the six hundredth anniversary of the granting of the Charter by 
Edward III on the 8th August 1373, by which ‘Bristol’? became a County. 


A great amount of detail has been furnished to Miss Ralph by Chief Officers of the 
Corporation who, like me, love Bristol and have the privilege and great satisfaction of 
being able to serve the city and its people. 


The 1st of April 1974 will see Bristol lose her County independence and, through the 
vagaries of local government reorganisation, take on the new legal status of a County 
District, albeit the largest in the country. 


However, there are many who believe, as I do, that the heritage, the traditions, the 
enterprise and all the merits which have justified ‘*Virtute et Industria’’ as her motto, will 
ensure her continued prosperity and reputation as a great city and will enable her to make 
a major contribution in the construction of the new County of Avon in which she must 
play a leading role. 


Miss Ralph is to be congratulated on the excellence of this work which not only serves as a 
tribute to past generations of local government members and officers, but will, I hope, 
inspire and encourage those of the present and future generations. 


W. J. Hutchinson 
Town Clerk & Chief Executive Officer 
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Privilege and Purpose 


On the 8th August 1373, Edward III granted to the mayor and burgesses of Bristol a 
charter whereby the borough became a county in its own right, an event of great and 
enduring importance. It was not only of significance in the history of Bristol, but in the 
evolution of borough incorporation in England, for Bristol was the first provincial town 

to be given county status. Six hundred years have passed since the burgesses of Bristol were 
given the privilege of being the governing body of an autonomous unit, and during that 
time local government in Bristol has succeeded in developing with the times and in 
providing for the citizens the amenities and services necessary to aid progress. 


At the time of Domesday, the town was part of the manor of Barton which belonged to 
the king. Between the years 1154 and 1373 a number of royal charters had been granted 
to the burgesses of Bristol. These charters bestowed privileges which considerably enhanced 
the importance and power of the medieval borough community. By the beginning of the 
thirteenth century the burgesses were electing their own mayor who with his councillors 
exercised effective control over the town. At this time it is quite likely that the governing 
body was the guild merchant. As the town flourished and became more prosperous, the 
townsmen strove for greater independence and the extent of their privileges depended on 
their bargaining powers. By 1373 the burgesses were in a position to ask the king for the 
greatest measure of independence that could be obtained at that time, that is, that the 
town be raised to the dignity of a county. In their petition to the king which is recorded 
in the Little Red Book, they laid great stress on the inconvenience to themselves and the 
detriment to the trade of the town by their having to attend the county courts at Gloucester 
and Ilchester, and reminded him of the services which they had rendered to the Crown. 
The king’s answer was the ‘“‘Great Charter of Liberties”, Bristol’s magna carta. It begins 
with the customary address and royal greeting and then proceeds to describe in detail the 
new powers granted. The king recognises the good services which the men of Bristol had 
rendered to him and acknowledges the payment of six hundred golden marks. The 
privileges may be summarised as follows: 


1, the town to become a county in itself 

the mayor to be an escheator 

the appointment of a sheriff with his own courts 
creation of new courts 


two burgesses to be elected to Parliament 
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number of members of Common Council to be reduced to 40. 
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The common seal of the burgesses of Bristol 


High Cross of Bristol 


This grant incorporated the mayor, sheriff and councillors of the town into one body to 

act on behalf of the community in all legal affairs. This was what created the Corporation 
of Bristol which has existed from that time onwards. The extent of the newly created 
county was determined by a second charter dated 30th October 1373 which laid down the 
boundaries that were to remain virtually unchanged until 1835. Originally Bristol was 
wholly in Gloucestershire but in the thirteenth century the parishes of Temple and 

St. Thomas which were south of the river and in Somerset were included within the 
borough, the river Avon being the county boundary between Gloucestershire and Somerset. 
The area enclosed consisted of 755 acres and included the channel of the Avon out to the 
Steep and Flat Holms in the Severn estuary, thereby affording protection for all ships 


entering the port. 


The office of mayor dates back with certainty to 1216 and according to the ordinances of 
the Common Council set down in 1344, he was elected annually from among the aldermen. 
In 1373 he became a royal escheator and a justice of the peace, presiding over several 
courts. Although the royal castle still physically dominated the town, the mayor was no 
longer to be sworn in before the Constable of the castle, an officer of the Crown, but 


before his predecessor. 


The appointment of the first sheriff was made by the Crown on the 1st October 1373 and 
thereafter annually until 1499, when two sheriffs were allowed to be elected by the 
Common Council. This procedure continued until the reform of municipal corporations in 


1835, when only one sheriff was to be elected. 


A number of new courts were established whilst the powers of existing ones were more 
clearly defined. The town was given its own court of assize, court of quarter sessions and 
the court of mayor and sheriff. As time went on other courts were established so that by 
the end of the fifteenth century justice was dispensed by means of an unusually varied and 
comprehensive system. There were courts of piepowder for instant judgement in cases 
arising during the fairs; a court of admiralty where enquiry was made concerning 
obstructions of the river, of wreck and of royal fish; a staple court to control the sale of 
wools, skins, etc. in an attempt to protect the cloth trade, and the ancient Tolzey court 


where various civil actions were tried. 


After the creation of the county, Bristol, unlike London, was not required to send four 
representatives to Parliament. Only two were to be elected and these were always from 


among the wealthy and important burgesses. 


The mayor with the sheriff and forty of the better and more worthy men of the town chosen 
by the mayor and sheriff with the assent of the commonalty were to form the Common 
Council. Previously there had been forty-eight. It has been suggested that this was done 

to bring the number of councillors into relation to the aldermen, mentioned in the 
ordinances of 1344, who numbered five. Some idea of how the Council worked can be 
formed from the Little Red Book which contains local enactments, rules for controlling 
trade in the town, for the registration of burgesses and for the regulating of markets, fairs 


and guilds. The Council also appointed paid servants, supervised the work of elected 
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officers, arranged for the regular payment of the fee farm of the town and of royal subsidies, 
extended hospitality to important visitors to the town, took a prominent part in the 
numerous town pageants and festivities and kept guard on the rights of the burgesses as 
freemen. It seems clear that town government was framed for the protection of burgess 
rights. 


To celebrate the granting of this charter, the men of Bristol erected the High Cross at the 
intersection of the four main streets of the town. It can now be seen in the grounds of 
Stourhead in Wiltshire. At this time the first civic sword was acquired and carried before 
the mayor as a symbol of his office as the king’s escheator. Later three other swords were 
given to or purchased by the city and together with the silver maces and trumpets, the city 
can boast of a fine collection of insignia. 


The Council met in the Guildhall but how regularly it is not possible to say, as no formal 
minutes of the meetings were kept. Resolutions, ordinances and byelaws were enrolled in 
the Little Red Book and later in the Great Red Book, and from these it can be seen that 
the Council was concerned with the well-being of the town. The Council was presided over 
by the mayor who was a personage of exceptional influence. He held the assize of bread 
and ale, which regulated the price and content of these necessities of life in relation to the 
market price of the materials used. In another court, he heard complaints and punished 
those who offended by throwing stinking water and rubbish into the streets, and imposed 
fines on those who let their pigs, ducks, dogs and horses stray into the highways. These 
fines were distributed among the prisoners in the gaol who had to pay the gaoler for their 
maintenance; it was on these payments that the gaoler depended for his profit. Whilst the 
Council tried to exercise some measure of control over the condition of the streets, it bore 
no financial responsibility for their upkeep. The owner of each house was responsible for 
paving his frontage; lighting was never attempted but persons walking abroad after the 
curfew at 9 o’clock were to carry lights; as to scavenging, the duty of cleaning the streets 
was done by one man known as the ‘raker’ who at this time had to rely on the goodwill 
of the householders for remuneration. The upkeep of the walls and quays proved a heavy 
burden and after 1461 was chiefly paid for from dues on goods coming into the port, 
supplemented by occasional fines. As no accounts have survived before the sixteenth 
century there is no means of knowing how the Common Council met its financial 
obligations and responsibilities. It seems likely that the chief source of corporate income 
was from properties owned by the Corporation and a number of rentals are entered both 
in the Little Red Book and the Great Red Book. Ordinances governing the receipt of 
corporate income laid down that “‘all those who are receivers of the Common goods of the 
town, rents or other profits whatsoever, shall be accountable before the mayor and that 
their accounts be heard in the presence of the mayor and others of whom four or six 
elected by assent of the commons yearly be then present.”’ But none of these accounts has 
survived, 


By the fifteenth century, Bristol had become a prosperous trading centre and the second 
richest town in England, through the efforts of her merchants exporting cloth and importing 
wine from Bordeaux and fish from Iceland. Therefore it is not surprising that the 
government of the town was almost entirely in their hands, the burgesses having less and 


The Mourning Sword, the earliest of the 
civic swords 


The first Sheriff of Bristol between the two 
bailiffs, as portrayed in Ricart’s Kalendar 


less say in the election of the Council or the control of the officials. Decisions on all town 
matters, the local administration of justice and appointments of the national legislature 


thus became the prerogative of a small body. 


Further important privileges affecting the government of the town were granted to the 
mayor and commonalty by Henry VII in 1499. A body of five aldermen one of whom was 
the recorder was established, each alderman being responsible for one of the wards of the 
town. The five wards were Trinity, St. Mary le Port, All Saints, St. Ewen and Redcliffe. 
The aldermen were to enjoy the same powers as the aldermen of London and to be justices 
of the peace, appointed by the mayor and commonalty and not be a commission of the 
Crown. This procedure continued until 1835 when the privilege was abolished in favour 
of a Crown commission. Although the recorder was a member of the Common Council, 
his chief duty consisted in holding with the mayor and aldermen the annual gaol delivery. 
The office was usually held by a London lawyer who was expected to help the town in 
negotiations with the king and Parliament. He was elected by the Corporation and was a 
person of some distinction. Indeed, very few did not attain high judicial or political office. 
Several were chief justices of one or other of the English courts of law, two were speakers 


of the House of Commons and one speaker of the House of Lords. 


The two sheriffs were to take over the duties of the bailiffs and act in both capacities, with 
responsibility for the fee farm of the town — the collection of all revenues — which the king 
had granted to the Council in perpetuity in 1462 in return for a fixed annual sum. They 
soon found themselves with considerable financial burdens and twenty years later 
petitioned the court of Star Chamber for relief. As a result, in 1579 they were allowed to 
retain certain profits and dues out of the monies they collected until 1744, when they were 
paid a fixed annual amount instead. In 1672 the fee farm of the town was redeemed. Even 
after their financial burdens had been lightened by the edict of the Star Chamber, the 
office of sheriff was still an expensive one, and difficulties were encountered in finding 
members of the Council willing to serve. On this account the Council passed an ordinance 
in 1566 imposing a fine of £200 on burgesses who went to live outside the city or refused 


to take office as sheriff or mayor. 


The Great Red Book reveals that by the fourteenth century the town had acquired the 
office of chamberlain who was to act as keeper and administrator of the town properties. 
In the 1499 charter this office was formally established, with duties the same as those of 
the chamberlain of London. 


Overlying all the provisions of the 1499 charter was the seal of royal approval on the 
government of a large and growing community of 10,000 people by a small and self-elective 
body of 43 individuals. Robert Latham described this charter as 

“a weaving together of the various strands of fifteenth-century 

development, done so carefully that the original fabric of the magna carta 

of 1373 was still visible. And in its turn, it came itself to be the basic 

pattern of Bristol’s government right up to the early nineteenth century. 

Though deranged by the disputes of the seventeenth century, and 

elaborated to answer new needs in the eighteenth century, it was still 


The swearing into office of the Mayor of Bristol, from Ricart’s Kalendar 


essentially the same constitution of 1499 which was reformed by the act 
of 1835.” 


The sixteenth century was a period of more stable government that viewed more clearly 
than before the needs of the country as a whole, and laid successive obligations on local 
authorities generally. It was also a time of church reform with the dissolution of the 
monasteries under Henry VIII and of the chantries under Edward VI. In 1542 Henry VIII 
conferred on Bristol the status of a city and the Abbey of St. Augustine became the 
Cathedral church. For Bristol, it was a period when the citizens played their full part in 

the exploration and discovery of the New World. All these factors may have contributed 


The signature of Robert Ricart, Town 
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The City Chamberlain’s seal 


to the new administrative methods and developing departmental system which the Common 
Council adopted. With the dissolution of the guild chapel of the Merchant Taylors in 

St. Ewen’s church in Corn Street, the Corporation were able to acquire the site and build 

a new Tolzey or Council House. Up to this time they had been meeting in the Guildhall 
where various courts also met. The Council was now required to meet on the first Tuesday 


of every month and the mayor and aldermen once a week, the latter forming the ‘‘cabinet”’ 
of the city government. The work of the Council was done by two officials, the town clerk 


and the chamberlain, both of whom were housed in the new Council House. 


The office of town clerk or common clerk as he was called in the Middle Ages was well 
established by this time. In 1449 when William Canynges was mayor, his fees governing 
the office were set down. In addition to his salary of £4 a year and certain legal fees, he 
was paid 3d for every man that was made a burgess, allowed 20 shillings for wax for 
sealing and wine, given the material for his gown and the fur to trim it. The most famous 
town clerk (c. 14.79) was Robert Ricart who left for posterity his famous Mayor’s Kalendar 
in which he recorded the names of mayors and sheriffs together with accounts of events and 
duties performed by the mayor, sheriff and Common Council. The latter throws some 
amusing sidelights on the conduct of business at that time. Robert Ricart says that it was 
his duty to provide dice for the mayor and council when they were killing time waiting 

for people to arrive and that he received a penny of every raffle, which was a game played 
with three dice. During the sixteenth century, the Council ordered that the town clerk 
should be a barrister of one of the Inns of Court and always resident in the city, but the 
latter soon came to be disregarded. His salary was increased to £10, but the greater part 
of his income came from fees. From 1581 to 1620 Hierom Ham was town clerk and it was 
during this time that the proceedings of the Council were first recorded. As town clerk he 
was also the clerk of the peace and steward of the manors and estates belonging to the 
Corporation. He advised the mayor on all legal matters and sat personally at quarter 
sessions as assessor to the justices of the peace, trying prisoners, charging the jury and 


pronouncing the sentences decided by the court. 


The chamberlain was responsible for all revenues, incomes, profits and emoluments for the 
use of the mayor and commonalty, and made all the necessary payments. He rendered an 
account annually before the mayor and aldermen and these accounts known as the 
Mayor’s Audits have survived from 1532 and continue in an unbroken series until 1785, 
when they were superseded by a more modern accounting system. During the last half of 
the sixteenth century the annual corporate income was about £700 to £00 whilst the 
annual expenditure was about the same, always producing a small surplus. More than 
four-fifths of the corporate income at that time was derived from estates owned by the 
Corporation. The greatest single item of expenditure was that on officers’ fees which 
amounted to £158 and represented 56% of the general corporate expenditure. 


The town clerk and chamberlain were assisted by a number of officials most of whom 
were paid either by fees which they received from those using their services, or from 
customs, for example, the water bailiff taking a prise on wine coming into the port. The 
town clerk too received fees from the courts. What must be stressed is that the Council 
received nothing by way of rates from the inhabitants. The charters of both 1373 and 1499 
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had authorised the assessment of tallages, a form of taxation, for the needs of the town, and 
it may well be that such tallages were in fact collected. No evidence of these accounts has 
survived. 


No doubt because of the increase in work, in 1581, the number of aldermen was increased 
to twelve, including the recorder. All except the recorder were to be chosen within a year 
by the mayor and common council and vacancies on the bench of aldermen caused by 
dismissal were to be filled by ex-mayors, or failing them from “‘others of the older and 
graver common councilmen.’ The city was then divided into eleven wards; and later the 
Castle became the twelfth ward, being placed nominally under the supervision of the 
recorder who ranked as the first alderman. The number of wards thereafter remained 
unchanged until 1835. 


In the sixteenth century the Corporation invented the dignified office of High Steward 
which it bestowed first on Edward Seymour, the King’s brother-in-law in an attempt to 
ensure a powerful ally in London and a useful friend at Court. The office has continued 

to the present day with the Duke of Beaufort as the High Steward of Bristol. At the same 
time the threat of invasion and the necessity of being prepared for war brought about the 
appointment of Lieutenants for the counties. In 1559 the Queen commissioned Lord 
Chandos for Bristol and later the Earl of Pembroke whose portrait was painted by 

Van Dyck for the Corporation. Today the Duke of Beaufort holds the office. To enhance its 
prestige still further and because no doubt it was the fashionable thing to do, the Council 
applied to the College of Heralds for a crest and supporters to the shield. The familiar 
shield bearing a ship issuing from a castle had been used for centuries, and it is interesting 
to note that the earliest version of the shield in the form in which it is today appears on the 
charter of 1373. In 1569 the city was granted a full coat of arms. 


When considering the work of local government in Bristol during this period, it is not easy 
to distinguish between that done by the Common Council and that done at quarter sessions. 
As the aldermen were also justices of the peace, the Common Council and quarter sessions 
worked hand in hand. The justices of the peace moreover combined the positions of both 
criminal court judge and supervisor of almost every aspect of daily life; they were 
empowered to fix wages and regulate prices in an attempt to establish a controlled 
economy. But in 1598 the heaviest burden of all was placed on them: the administration 
of the poor law. Before the sixteenth century the care of the poor was largely the concern 
of the church, but the upheavals in Tudor England resulted in the state imposing a system 
of civil relief for the poor. The Poor Law Act of 1601 laid the foundations of the poor law, 
a system of relief that remained fundamentally unaltered until 1834. It was the court of 
quarter sessions which organised this relief by fixing the rate to be levied, while the vestries 
of the seventeen parishes in Bristol were responsible for the overseers of the poor, whose 
duty it was to administer relief and to raise a rate to meet the cost. Those capable of work 
could be committed to a House of Correction if they refused to do the work provided for 
them by the parish. The responsibility for the upkeep of this institution, in Bristol called 
the Bridewell, was met by the Corporation who also paid the master. This method of 
administration continued until 1696 when Bristol obtained a local Act enabling it to create 
a body known as the Incorporation of the Poor. This body comprised representatives from 
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Town plan of Bristol, from Ricart’s Kalendar 


all the parishes together with the aldermen of the Council. Bristol was the first place to 
carry out such an experiment which provided for a single workhouse to serve all parishes 
where the poor could be put to work, and was able to claim that ‘‘all do something 
though perhaps some of their labours come to little, yet it keeps them from idleness.’’ To 
this workhouse they added an infirmary for the sick and lunatic paupers which became the 
first mental hospital. Income from the poor rates was supplemented by charitable gifts 
directed at poor relief and education, and from time to time further gifts were made to 

the Corporation especially in times of famine and distress, to assist its limited work in the 
care of the poor. Fines collected for certain offences, such as selling ale without licence, 
drunkenness or swearing were also given to the poor. 
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The streets of the city, in common with most of England, were in a shocking condition. 
This was no fault of the Corporation, for the maintenance of roads was a costly business as 
indeed it is today; but unlike the present time when the cost is borne by the community 
at large through the payment of rates and taxes, then no rates were levied. It has already 
been stated that the owner of each house was responsible for paving the street in front 

of his house up to the central gutter, down which ran filth and garbage; the main 
thoroughfares in and out of the city were the concern of the Corporation. In 1565 the city 
chamberlain took upon himself to repair them and we read ‘‘He set men to work and 
caused all the causeways to be made 7 miles every way about the city, most at his own 
charge.” The frontagers, however, were so neglectful of their duties that in 1579 the 
Corporation took on the job and in the city accounts is the following entry ‘Paid the new 
pitcher of the streets as a reward for making his abode here until he pitches all the streets 
in the way agreed upon by Mr. Mayor and the Aldermen and will not take above 1$d per 
yard and do his work well — 20s.”” 


In the seventeenth century the Council took on the task of pitching the main streets. ‘To 
accomplish this it was assisted financially by such charitable bequests as that of 

Dr. Thomas White. The squalor and filth and the unpleasant smells and sights would 
disgust the citizens of today, as there was no proper drainage and householders emptied 
their refuse in the streets. The Council tried to remedy this by making byelaws and 
imposing fines. In 1617 the state of the streets had become so intolerable that the Council 


appointed a public cleansing official who, for the remuneration of £30 a year, was to 
remove refuse, sweep the thoroughfares and keep the entire city in proper order. As might 
be imagined, the raker had taken on more than he bargained for and in 1629 the Council 
reported that he found it impossible to cleanse all the thoroughfares of the city properly 
for £30 a year, and prayed either to be freed from his employment or better paid. The 
Council increased his salary to £70, but added certain other streets to his duties. The water 
supply which a century or so before had been one of the best in the country was no longer 
adequate for the population which had increased to 15,000. The wells and conduits which 
had been provided by the friars who bore the initial cost, were maintained by bequests 
from grateful citizens. On the suppression of the monasteries the entire charge fell on the 
various parishes, the Corporation being responsible for one supply — the Key pipe. 
Although a waterworks company was formed in 1695, only a few people benefited for a 
period of less than a hundred years. With such conditions, it is not surprising that the 
incidence of plague which was wide-spread throughout the country was particularly bad 
in a seaport such as Bristol. The numerous references made to outbreaks of this dreaded 
disease show that large numbers of people died of it. The only alleviation known at that 
time was exclusion or segregation, and the insanitary conditions did nothing to help. The 
narrow streets with overhanging houses made the possibility of fire a great hazard. From 
earliest times the Common Council made a number of ordinances restricting house fires. 
They forbade the use of thatch for roofing and compelled members of Council and other 
important citizens to keep leather buckets in their houses. After a disastrous fire on Bristol 
Bridge in 1647, the Corporation purchased from London its first fire engine with 48 buckets, 
but it was still the parishes that were expected to bear the responsibility of providing fire 
engines. The maintenance of law and order in the town was yet another matter for 
individual householders in each ward under the supervision of the respective aldermen. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries householders were expected to provide a nightly 
watch, either by watching themselves or by paying the wages of a watchman. Ordinances 
of the Council laid down the number of the watch and the amounts to be paid to a hired 
man. But it was not until the middle of the eighteenth century that a statutory watch rate 
was raised which was administered by the constables of each ward. Before 1600 it is not 
clear who met the costs of Newgate, although it was the responsibility of the Council. It is 
likely that the sheriffs did so out of the profits of the fee farm. No allowance was made for 
feeding the prisoners and they were thus dependent on casual charity as well as fines. ‘The 
unfortunates who were arrested and imprisoned for debt were treated with complete lack 
of human feeling. The insanitary condition of the gaol did not help matters and was the 
subject of many complaints. In 1689, after complaints had been made to the Privy Council 
of the conditions in Newgate, the Common Council obtained an Act enabling it to build 

a new gaol at the expense of the ratepayers, the Council contributing £300. When again 
in 1820 it was rebuilt, a special rate was raised and administered by commissioners specially 
nominated under a local Act. 


The chamberlain’s accounts show that from the seventeenth century onwards the mayor, 
aldermen and Council were primarily concerned with municipal administration (not 
including the provision of what are now called public services) and the administration of 
justice, the cost of which was never less than 70% and often 80% of the total corporate 
expenditure. The main source of the Council’s income was its valuable corporate property. 
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St. Peter’s Hospital 


This had been substantially increased by the purchase of several monastic estates, so that 
by 1600 the income from rents trebled. The acquisition of land and property continued 
during the seventeenth century by the purchase of such estates as the manor of Portishead. 
After the destruction of the castle in 1656 the Corporation bought the site and within a 
few years had developed the whole area. The development of these lands and the castle 
site brought in a greater annual income from fines and rents, so that by 1700 the income 
from corporate estates had risen to £4,000. To this, their main source of income, must be 
added income from burgess money, markets and dues on shipping, which increased as the 
trade of the port flourished. Thus, Sidney and Beatrice Webb in their history of English 
Local Government, found in 1689, that “‘the Mayor, Burgesses and Commonalty of Bristol 
stood exercising their sway in a very great trading city, the largest next to London and 
claiming place among the close corporations of England.’’ The corporate income was not 
the only money which the Council controlled, because the city was well endowed with 
charitable bequests. Jordan, writing on charitable institutions of the period states, ‘‘In 
Bristol . . . the very high proportion of g.10 per cent of all charitable benefactions was 
disposed for municipal improvements by merchants who went far towards providing the 
city with its essential services. In Bristol £4,349.18s., or 4.73 per cent of the whole was 
designated for such needed purposes as building and clearing streets, bettering the water 
supply, and for the improvement of the harbour and docking facilities. . . .”’ 
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Bristol Delftware, showing a scene at Hotwells 


The main charges on the corporate income were for the running of the corporate estates, 
the maintenance of civic buildings, the entertainment of important visitors and the salaries 
of the officials employed by the Council. To serve the courts and to carry out the work of 
the Council, there was a number of officials from such personages as the recorder, the town 
clerk and the chamberlain to petty officials such as the ale taster and the bellman. There 
were those who waited on the mayor including the swordbearer and his sergeants; there 
were a number of keepers who looked after the Kingroad, the Marsh, the Key, the Back 
and the Slips; and a collection of beadles. It was the job of the beadle of the beggars and 
the beadle of the rogues to search for and apprehend vagrants, rogues and idle and 
disorderly persons. The House of Correction had a master and a beadle. Little is known 
about these officers with the exception of the two principal officers, the town clerk and the 
chamberlain, Probably because the town clerk was absent from the city for most of the time, 


being a barrister who invariably practised in London, the chamberlain came to be the 
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more important officer. It may also have been that his wide and practical experience of 
the city’s business made him a more suitable ambassador of the Corporation in its dealings 
with the government. Many were the journeys of the chamberlain to wait upon important 
individuals with butts of wine and other gifts sent by the city to secure favourable 
concessions, In 1584 it is recorded that the chamberlain was in London on business for 
forty-three days. He was paid “‘for boote hyer goinge syndrey tymes in and out to the 
Courte at Grenwitche and to Westminster, with monies given the porters in sundrey places 
to lett me in to speake with theire Lordes.”” Because of the nature of his work and the 
money involved he was required to give bond for £5,000. In the early seventeenth century 
the regulations governing the office were tightened so that he was no longer able to be a 
member of the Council, ‘‘but shall have a place by himself in the Council House and give 
attendance there at every assembly to answer any matter that shall be demanded on 
concerning the business of the city.’’ In 1692 the Council found itself in financial trouble 
on account of the misappropriation of corporate funds. Certain councillors were appointed 
to form a committee, there being no standing finance committee, to go into the whole 
question of the chamberlain’s book-keeping. It found John Cooke guilty of negligence and 
incapable of fulfilling his duties, and so removed him from office. Again in 1739 James 
Holledge failed to account for thousands of pounds. This must have come as a shock to the 
Council for on several occasions it had voted him gifts of £100, ‘‘for services he had 
rendered to the city which he was not required to do but of his own zeal for public welfare 
of this city he did undertake.” However, he possessed valuable properties and these were 
sold, his sureties being called upon to make up the deficit. They pleaded inability to pay 
and only £500 was recovered from them. In spite of this, the Council granted him an 
annuity of £50. 


There were times when the Council had to contend with interference from the Crown. Both 
Charles I and Charles II objected to the appointment of the city chamberlain. A month 
after the Council had appointed William Chetwyn, a merchant of good standing, it 
received a letter from the king alleging that certain members of Council, for their private 
ends and in disregard of the city’s liberties, had chosen a man then absent from the realm 
and unfit to hold such an office. “Our will and pleasure,”’ said the king “‘is that, 
notwithstanding your former election, you forbear to ratify the same and forthwith proceed 
to a new election, recommending to your choice our well beloved subject Ralph Farmer of 
whose abilities we have received ample testimonies.” The Council obeyed the command 
but later sent a deputation to the Court, which was graciously received. The king 
retracted and informed the Council that it was free to choose whom it would. Chetwyn 
was re-appointed. On his death, James Powell was elected chamberlain. He, too, was to 
suffer from royal direction, for in 1661 he was curtly dismissed by the Commissioners, 
being a puritan. The Commissioner then appointed the king’s nominee, John ‘Thruston, 

in consideration of his loyal exertions and losses. The Council minutes record “‘that the 
mace, seal, rent rolls and all manner of writings and keys belonging to the city and now 

in the custody of James Powell be delivered into the hands of John Thruston.”’ 


The office of town clerk did not escape the notice of the king. Robert Aldworth was elected 
town clerk in 1653 and the following year he became a Member of Parliament for Bristol, The Silver Oar, the symbol of office of the 
retaining the seat in the elections of 1656 and 1659. He entertained Richard Cromwell at Water Bailiff 
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his mansion in Broad Street for which the Council met the costs of £70. To defend the 
city against the royalists in 1660, he took command of a regiment of militia. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Charles II demanded his dismissal as town clerk. But Aldworth 
found friends at court and continued in office until his death in 1676. On his death John 
Romsey, “‘a worthy person and of considerable interest to the loyal party’’, was elected 
town clerk and his first task was to negotiate with the Crown for a new charter. In 1688 
Nathaniel Wade arrived in the city with a royal mandate from James II to remove all 
those from office who were opposed to Roman Catholicism. Romsey was dismissed in 
favour of Wade who had been involved in the Rye House Plot and had served in the army 
during Monmouth’s rebellion. When captured at the Battle of Sedgemoor and imprisoned, 
he turned king’s evidence and was pardoned, earning for himself the nickname of Traitor 
Wade. He only held the office for a few months when Romsey took up his town clerkship 
again. However, Romsey became involved in a lawsuit and was imprisoned in London. 
Whilst in prison, with the approval of the mayor and Council, he nominated “‘his loving 
friend” none other than Nathaniel Wade to be his deputy. In 1708 he helped to finance 

a most famous privateering expedition which left Bristol under the command of Captain 
Woodes Rogers and returned home in 1711 with such a prize that the profits were no less 
than £170,000. The town clerk was so pleased with his share of the proceeds that he sent 
to London for a pair of silver candlesticks to be made, which he presented to Bristol 
Cathedral where they still may be seen. 


The Corporation carried out its duties in comfortable and often ostentatious surroundings, 
heightened by a background of civil war, riots through exasperation and frustration, 
religious and political intoleration and a criminal law which was harsh and ruthless. Despite 
the unrest following the Civil War, it was a period of growth and commercial enterprise 
during which Bristol reached greater and more vigorous prosperity than at any time in her 
history. She became deeply involved in oversea trade developments and in the planting of 
new colonies. At home the great differences in political and religious beliefs and in standards 
of living could and did produce considerable friction. The Civil War imposed heavy 
financial burdens on the Council and at the close of hostilities it found itself with a large 
corporate debt. Bristol, like most of the larger towns, sided with Parliament, and as the 

key to the West, played an important part in the war. It was captured for the king by 
Prince Rupert in 1643, but when Fairfax and Cromwell regained the city in 1645 the 

king’s cause was doomed to failure. Under Cromwell, Bristol Castle was destroyed. 


After the restoration of Charles II the Corporation was fully occupied battling to retain its 
charter rights. The legislation necessary to ensure loyalty to the Crown when Charles IT 
regained his throne was far-reaching in its effect on local government; the Act for the 
well-governing and regulating of corporations concerned every city and borough in the 
kingdom. One of its objects was to debar dissenters from office for it recognised that their 
principal influence lay in towns. They were thus prevented from taking their part in 
municipal life. The loyalist group on the Council succeeded in dismissing most of those 
appointed during the Commonwealth. ‘The Act imposed upon all the members of the 
Corporation an oath repudiating the doctrine that it could in any circumstances be lawful 
to take up arms against the king, and obliged them to receive the sacrament according to 
the rites of the Church of England within twelve months of their election to office. The 
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loyalists became secure in office and power and the political conflict was ended when in 
1664 Charles II issued to the city a general confirmation of its charter rights. However in 
1684 he granted a further charter, of reconstitution, which represented a complete break 
with tradition. It became unworkable and in 1708 the Council took steps to secure a 
confirmation of all their established rights. This was granted by Queen Anne in 1710 ina 


charter which became the basic authority for local government in Bristol. 
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Throughout the reign of Charles II, religious non-conformists suffered severely though 
intermittently from persecution, under the laws of the Clarendon Code. This was 
particularly so in Bristol, where there were a large number of Baptists and Quakers whose 
ministers were imprisoned and chapels destroyed. Quakers were forbidden by their religious 
convictions to take an oath and often the Council elected prosperous Quakers as councillors 
in order to be able to fine them for refusing office. Such fines ranged from £100 to £500 
and increased the corporate income at a time when the Council was burdened with a debt 
of some £10,000. Corporation finance was far from healthy at this time, the yearly income 
being insufficient to meet the charges upon it. The Council tried to exercise some measure 
of economy by reducing the mayor’s allowance and cutting down the salaries of the officers. 
The judges were politely informed that the hospitality usually offered them would be 
discontinued, “‘not from want of respect but pure necessity.” By another resolution of 
Council entertainments and presents of wine to distinguished visitors were suspended 

“until the debts were paid.’’ Fortunately the beginning of the eighteenth century saw a 
turn in the financial tide and although the city debt was heavy, the improving prospects 
caused the Council to ignore its pledges of economy. In 1700 it ordered that the judges 
should be entertained at the charge of the city, and £10 was paid for three days’ keep of 
Mr. Justice Powell’s horses, of which he had no less then twenty-two. He himself was given 


six gallons of sherry and twelve quarts of claret. 


It is against a background of prosperity through trade and commerce, in which the city 
was the centre of a great regional and coastal trade, that the work of the Council in the 
eighteenth century must be considered. The population at the beginning of the century had 
increased to over 20,000. A calculation based on lists compiled for the assessments on 
births, marriages, burials, bachelors and widowers gives the population in 1696 as about 
20,000. The population of England doubled during the eighteenth century from five to 
nine million and this rate of increase was reflected in Bristol where the figure of 1801 was 


40,800. 


In spite of the increased population the city was still very much confined within the area 
bounded by its walls, and entrance to the city could only be gained through the various 
gates. But during the eighteenth century the character of the city was changed by extensive 
building. The centre of Bristol was largely rebuilt; new streets such as Clare Street, Bridge 
Street, Nelson Street and Union Street were made and others widened; fine Georgian 
houses were built in squares, such as Queen Square, St. James Square and Portland Square. 
But much of the new building provided houses for the rich merchants and did not meet the 
needs of the greatly increasing population in general. ‘The Corporation bore no part of the 
cost of this new building which was carried out by private enterprise. Occasionally the 
Council gave land as in the case of the development of Clare Street and also made some 
attempt at town planning by laying down specifications for building when granting leases 
of land. In 1740, one of the most important street improvements was initiated by 
permission being granted to an alderman to construct a road from College Green, through 
what was then known as Bullocks Park, to join the only road to Clifton, near the top of 
Jacob’s Wells. This became known as Park Street. In 1766, the Corporation obtained an 
Act of Parliament for widening the streets and lanes, agreeing to contribute a third of the 
cost, while the rest was to be found by the parishes. This was but one of a number of local 
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Acts obtained by the Corporation during this century by which its own functions were 


increased at the expense of rates to be levied upon the householders. 


The Council House in Corn Street, 1824. 
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In 1700 the Council had obtained an Act of Parliament to levy a rate to cover the cost of 
cleansing, paving and lighting the streets of the city, in default of the fulfilment of the 
householders’ obligation. Then in 1748 further powers were obtained in an effort to enforce 
a reasonable standard, but still the householder had to pave his half of the street and to 
sweep the pavement. The efforts of the Corporation to cleanse, pave and light the streets 
met with little success until 1806 when Paving Commissioners were appointed who realised 
the need for skilled and trained men. And so came to an end the responsibility for the care 
of the streets laid upon the parishes in the sixteenth century. The rates levied by the Paving 
Commissioners were doubled and the condition of the streets improved with the 
introduction of more modern methods of paving. In 1786 turnpike trustees were appointed 
by Parliament to take measures to improve the highways out of the city. In 1816 John 
Louden McAdam became their General Surveyor and introduced what became known as 
“*macadamised” roads. The Bristol Turnpike Trustees were the first statutory authority to 
rely on tolls to meet their expenditure. Further powers were obtained in 1756 to rebuild 
Bristol Bridge which initiated a great struggle for improvement lasting for two years, until 
it was decided to rebuild on the old piers, but without the houses. Special trustees were 
appointed with powers to raise a rate of £1,200 a year and to charge tolls on those using 
the bridge, until such time as the money borrowed to meet the capital cost of the site and 
of the work had been re-paid. Failure to honour this undertaking resulted in the Bridge 
riots of 1793. 


At no time did the Common Council consider that the cost of what are now called public 
services should be met out of the corporate revenue, most of which was derived from their 
estates, markets and dues. It felt fully justified in spending money on its civic buildings 
and this it did liberally in the eighteenth century. In 1702 the Council House was rebuilt 
and enlarged in 1788; a new Customs House was built in 1712 and the Exchange as a 
meeting place for the merchants in 1740. The cost of the latter including the site was 
nearly £50,000 to which the Society of Merchant Venturers contributed £1,000. The 
Mayor’s Chapel for the use of the mayor and Council was restored in 1722 and a mayoralty 
house was provided in Queen Square, only a few years after London had established a 
Mansion House. All visitors to Bristol commented on the similarity of the city to London 
and this was due to the merchants’ desire to emulate the capital and the Council’s desire 
to display a magnificence worthy of the second city in the kingdom. A state coach was 
acquired at a cost of £622, a new sword and scabbard was purchased for £188 and later 
a new mayoral chain was bought. 


During the eighteenth century, the most significant factor in the provision of public services, 
such as education, health, sanitation and the care of the poor, was the development of the 
voluntary association. This new source of income from charitable trusts administered by 

the parishes, the Society of Merchant Venturers and charities endowed by those citizens 
who were ready to show their sympathy for the needy in a practical way, was quite 
considerable and greater than the resources administered by the Corporation. The endowed 
schools, Bristol Grammar School, Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital and Red Maids’ School were 
set up under charities which the Corporation administered as the designated trustees. 

These schools together with the Cathedral School established in the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries provided education for a very limited number of children. The 
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The Mansion House in Queen Square, 18th century 


Bristol Grammar School and the Cathedral School were founded as places of learning, 
whilst Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital and the Red Maids’ School were “‘hospitals’’ established 
as boarding schools for orphans and others, as indeed was the school founded by Edward 
Colston in the eighteenth century, the latter foundation managed by the Society of 
Merchant Venturers. A great impetus came with the school movement inaugurated in 
1696 by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Edward Colston supported this 
movement and in 1709 founded a school for the poor children of Temple parish. It was 
administered by the parish and it was his hope that other parishes in Bristol would have 
followed this example. The object of these schools was to instruct the children in reading, 
writing and the principles of religion. For many children the only day when they were not 
at work was Sunday and so Sunday schools were also established. These schools were not 
established without opposition. Some argued that the labouring classes should not be 
raised above their station in life; they should be taught not to read and write but to work. 
By the end of the eighteenth century there were in Bristol two grammar schools, three 
endowed boarding schools, eighteen associations for elementary education and three 


Sunday schools together with a number of private schools and academies. 
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St Nicholas Almshouse 


Bristol Blind Asylum, 1803 


Hospitals providing care for the sick owe their origin to the generosity of individuals. In 
1737 the Bristol Royal Infirmary was established by public subscription through the efforts 
of a small group of pioneers largely stimulated by John Elbridge and Dr. Bonython. In 
1775 the Bristol Dispensary was opened first at Penn Street and later at both Castle Green 
and Bedminster. A number of almshouses, annuities and parochial doles were endowed 


which at this time it was estimated provided nearly £1,500 in cash and kind. 


By the end of the eighteenth century it had become clear that major improvements to the 
facilities of the port would have to be made if Bristol was to retain a worthwhile share 

of the trade of the country. Up to the beginning of the seventeenth century the Corporation 
had maintained the Back and the Quays, where goods were laded and discharged, from dues 
collected on shipping, but was now finding it increasingly difficult to meet the cost. In 1606 
the Corporation levied further dues known as wharfage rates, saying that although £1,500 
lately had been spent on them, the quays were now in a state of decay and could not be 
repaired without a great charge. In 1620 the wharfage dues were granted to the Society 

of Merchant Venturers who took on the responsibility for the maintenance of the harbour. 
Although the Society carried out repairs, there had been no major improvements since the 
thirteenth century. From the middle of the eighteenth century numerous schemes were put 
forward but none met with any success. When in 1802 the Dock Company was formed, the 
Council left the responsibility for the management of the docks in its hands. The Dock 
Company promoted a scheme for making the Floating Harbour at a cost of £600,000 
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and to meet the costs imposed further dues on ships using the port. Thus despite the 
improvement in docking facilities, foreign ships found the dues excessive and Bristol lost 
trade to Liverpool. 

During the last thirty years of the life of the old corporation, it became increasingly 
apathetic towards local needs. It regarded itself alone as being the governing body of the 
city, and jealously guarded the powers which it acquired not only by charters but also in 
the eighteenth century under many local Acts which it had promoted, all designed to 
extend its authority. It was this attitude to local affairs rather than its structure that aroused 
criticism and made it an unsatisfactory instrument of local government. The Council not 
only controlled its own affairs but acted as trustees of most of the charities. When other 
statutory bodies, such as the Bridge Trustees, Turnpike Trustees and Paving Commissioners 
were set up, the Council always ensured that it was substantially represented. It could be 
argued that the co-existence of so many statutory bodies with their various functions 
weakened the power of the Common Council and made it easy for it to regard the 
provision of public services as none of its business; that the Council was hardly aware that 
a problem of local government existed and was slow to grasp what was required of it. It 
was actually stated that all the Council wanted was power without responsibility. However, 
any attempts that it made to raise rates were hotly contested by the citizens. To watch and 
fight for their interests, a committee of parochial deputies were appointed by the parishes 
and it was they who resisted most fiercely every attempt to levy further rates, demanding 
that various services be paid for out of the corporate income which included the town dues. 
The Council was thoroughly un-representative. The mayor invariably elected his successor 
and the aldermen and councillors were elected for life, vacancies being filled by the Council 
by co-option from among the burgesses. At this time, they were a body of 5,000 citizens 
whose interests were safe-guarded by the Council but who had long since ceased to have 
any influence on local affairs, most of them being excluded from any share in the 
government of the city. Thus a complete lack of confidence in those who were responsible 
for the government of the city was engendered. In this Bristol was typical of many of the 
other large cities. 


The growth of population was one of the factors which led to the downfall of charter towns. 
By the early nineteenth century the population of Bristol had spread far beyond the ancient 
city, and the parishes of St. James, St. Paul, St. Michael and St. Augustine had greatly 
increased. As a result of the development of the Hotwells, Clifton was becoming a large and 
fashionable suburb; in contrast, there was rather greater growth in the Bedminister area 
where a number of small streets had sprung up to house the working classes. In 1801 the 
population was 40,800; in 1811 it had increased to 46,950; in 1821 to 52,890 and 1831 to 
59,070, with Clifton (12,032), St. Philip & Jacob without (15,777) and Bedminster (13,130), 
all outside the jurisdiction of the city and county of Bristol, in whose shadow they had all 
developed. 


The Council was still a body of 43 including the mayor, two sheriffs and twelve aldermen. 
For over 120 years after the revolution of 1689 the Whigs had had control of the 
Corporation but in 1812 the Tories assumed control and were to become the predominant 
party until the end of the century. The mayor was a powerful member of Council due to 
his influence in other spheres of civic life. He not only presided at Council meetings but 
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was Chief Magistrate and as such presided at quarter sessions; he was a Director of the 
Dock Company and a Guardian of the Poor. His expenses were considerable in spite of the 
fact that the Council maintained the Mayoralty House; although he received the mayor’s 
dues, these were not sufficient and so the Council made an annual grant which in 1800 was 
£1,500. Refusals to serve as mayor or sheriff were frequent and heavy fines were imposed. 
In 1810 Sir Henry Protheroe paid £500 rather than serve as mayor, at the same time 
moving a resolution that the mayor’s salary be increased to £2,500 per annum. The two 
sheriffs who were elected from among the councillors received an allowance of £630 a year. 
Their duties included presiding over the Tolzey Court, supervision of Newgate and the 
Bridewell, and acting as returning officers at the parliamentary elections. To assist the 
Council in their work there were about 80 officials working under the town clerk and the 
city chamberlain. Most of them were re-appointed annually by the Council but this 
procedure was automatic. In 1800 the officers’ salaries amounted to £990. 19s., but this 
figure was supplemented by fees. Then as now the salaries were thought inadequate and 
frequent petitions were sent to the Council to which it usually acceded. The highest 
salaried officer was the chamberlain who received £175 per annum. When in 1810 he was 
given an extra £200 a year it was “‘in consideration of his not retaining in his hands monies 
belonging to the Corporation.’’ Wintour Harris, who died in 1818, left a deficiency of 
£5,000, and his successor was deprived of his office on the ground that he had allowed 

his sisters to have the rents of certain corporate properties. At the same time the town 
clerk, Samuel Worrall, was declared a bankrupt as a result of the failure of the Tolzey 
Bank in which he was a partner. He was forced to resign his office but the Corporation 
voted him an annuity of £400. He lived opposite the Council House in Corn Street where 
he entertained lavishly and was a frequent guest of the Prince Regent at Carlton House. 
For some reason he was nicknamed ‘“‘Devil Worrall” of which it was said that he was very 
proud. 


The major business of the Council was conducted at formal meetings which were held 
quarterly, other meetings being convened when necessary. From the standing orders it 
would appear that the meetings were conducted in a business-like way, but they were held 
in secret and no reports appeared in the press. The growing volume of business led to the 
setting up of committees. There were two or three standing committees of which the most 
important was that of the Surveyors of City Lands. Its business was the management of 
all estates, fixing the amounts of rents, determining repairs to be done and leases to be 
granted. Otherwise the practice was to appoint an ad hoc committee for each special need 
as it arose. From the nature of the business which occupied the time of Council, consisting 
as it did of estate management and preservation of charter rights, it might be said that it 
was acting in a manner quite appropriate to the sixteenth century when the methods were 
created, but little short of scandalous three centuries later. Much has been said about the 
extravagant spending of the Corporation on useless officers and civic entertainment, but 

it is clear that up to 1830 the Council was meeting its annual expenses out of its annual 
revenue, if capital expenditure is excluded. 


Both the controversy over the exorbitant harbour dues and an increasing agitation against 
the burden of the poor rates led to a demand that the Council should spend more of the 
corporate income on public services and should publish accounts to show what was being 
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Scene in Queen Square during the Reform Riots of 1831 


done with the corporate revenue; but to these demands the Council paid no heed. When 

in 1823 the Chamber of Commerce was formed in Bristol, one of its first actions was to 
battle for the reduction of town and mayor’s dues, collected by the Corporation, which 

they claimed were crippling the trade of the port. From 1821 to 1830 the Corporation was 
engaged in litigation chiefly in defence of these dues but failed disastrously and expensively, 
while the trade of the town suffered. Some old industries like sugar refining disappeared, 
although the manufacture of tobacco, cocoa and chocolate flourished. It was as a distribution 
centre for the West and the Midlands that Bristol continued to hold its own. 


For over forty years, there had been agitation for reform of Parliament. When the Whigs 
came into power in 1830, hopes were high that a Bill would soon be obtained. Indeed it 
was passed in the Commons in 1831, but rejected by the Lords in the same year. One of 
the most prominent opponents of the Bill in the Commons was Sir Charles Wetherell, 
Recorder of Bristol. When he visited Bristol to open the assizes, a mob gathered to give 

him a hostile reception. The Corporation anticipated a disturbance and took some measures 


to protect the recorder, Special constables were enrolled and two troops of the 14th 


Cartoon of the escape of the Mayor 
during the Reform Riots of 1831 


Dragoons and one of the 3rd Dragoon Guards were quartered in the city. His carriage was 
pelted with stones and although the court was opened, there were violent interruptions. 
Sir Charles concerned for his personal safety made a dramatic escape from the city. In 
spite of his departure, which had been known to the rioters, the attack on the Mansion 
House continued. The riot grew, the constables were unable to deal with the situation and 
the Riot Act was read three times. The troops were called out but Colonel Brereton hoped 
to disperse the rioters without using violence, but this was taken as a sign of weakness. 

A shirking of responsibility on all sides resulted in the violence which followed. The 
Mansion House and the Customs House were looted and destroyed; many houses in Queen 
Square were set on fire. The prisoners were released from the gaols and the buildings fired. 
An attack was made on the Bishop’s Palace because of Bishop Gray’s opposition to the Bill 
in the House of Lords. Vigorous steps were then taken and troops came into the city. The 
riot was at an end. For three days the riots had continued, and so great was the fire that 
it was said that the reflection in the sky could be seen at Cardiff. The mayor was tried for 
neglect, but acquitted, the judge expressing the opinion ‘‘that circumstanced as he was, 
menaced and opposed by an infuriated and reckless mob, unsupported by any sufficient 
force, civil or military, deserted in those quarters where he might reasonably have expected 
assistance, the late Mayor of Bristol acted according to the best of his judgement with zeal 
and personal courage.’’ Colonel Brereton was court martialled, a few of the mob were 
hanged and many others were sentenced to transportation. So ended the most famous riots 
in the history of the city. In 1832 the Reform Bill became law. One of the first acts of the 
reformed Parliament was to appoint a Royal Commission to examine and report on local 
conditions. It was clear that the dissatisfaction at the way in which local affairs were being 
managed in Bristol was largely responsible for the riots. As a result of the investigations, 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 was passed which revolutionised the system of 
local government. 
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The Dawn of Democracy 


The Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 marks the beginning of democratic government 

in local affairs in that it established a uniform system of government for corporate boroughs, 
separated administrative and judicial powers, extended the franchise to ratepayers and 
re-organised the financial administration of the new authorities by the introduction of an 
audit system and by giving power to levy rates. This Act became the basis on which was 

to rise during the next hundred years, the great structure of municipal social service for the 


benefit of all classes of the community, particularly the poor. 


Before 1835, the administration of the city had been carried on under powers given not 
only by charters but by local Acts of Parliament. Now, general legislation defined, but in a 
limited fashion, the powers and duties of local authorities throughout the country. It 
provided for the election of town councillors by all inhabitants who had paid the poor rate 
during the previous three years. As the elective body was to be the ratepayers, the town 
clerk was charged with the duty of preparing and maintaining a Burgess Roll, the freedom 


being no longer the qualification for voting. 


In 1835 a commission considered the boundaries of boroughs. Most were to remain 
unchanged, but the boundaries of Bristol were extended to make them co-terminous with 
the parliamentary boundaries. The result was to bring within the city a further 3,706 acres, 
thereby including the populous suburbs of Clifton, part of Westbury-on-Trym and parts 

of Bedminster, St. Paul’s, St. James and St. Philip & Jacob. These boundaries remained 
unchanged until almost the end of the nineteenth century. The total population of the city 
was now over 110,000. The number of wards in the city was increased from twelve to 
sixteen, providing for a Council of sixteen aldermen and forty-eight councillors. The 
councillors who had been elected by the ratepayers met to elect the aldermen. Under the 
old system the aldermen and councillors were elected for life, but the new aldermen were 
to serve for six years and the councillors for three years, being eligible for re-election. ‘The 
mayor was to be elected annually from the Council and by virtue of his office he was to 

be a Justice of the Peace during his mayoralty. The mayor, aldermen and councillors 
together constituted the City Council. The title of the new Corporation was to be the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Burgesses of Bristol. With William Fripp, a wealthy merchant, as mayor, 
the reformed Corporation began its work on the 1st January 1836. The new mayor had 
been a senior alderman of the old Corporation as indeed were a few of the aldermen and 
councillors, but the majority of the newly elected members had not served on the Council 
before. William Fripp was a Conservative and a member of the party that was to be in 


William Fripp, the first mayor of the 
reformed Corporation 


power for the next seventy years. Every year the Liberals contested the election of mayor, 
but it was not until 1851 that the first Liberal mayor was elected, and then not again until 
1864. The choice of mayor was not a popular one, and an appeal was made against Fripp’s 
election to the Court of the King’s Bench. By the time judgement was given his term of 
office was over! 


The Act required the newly appointed Council to establish a police force, to continue the 
borough courts as before, to create a borough fund and to act as trustees of the charities 
which they had administered, until such time as the government made other provision. It 
is not surprising that the Council’s attention was first given to money affairs, faced as it 
was with a considerable debt. A Finance committee was appointed to superintend the 
receipts and disbursements of the corporate funds. Now, the Council was required to 
publish its accounts and stringent provisions were made; money could not be borrowed 
without the consent of the Treasury and only for purposes beneficial to the community. 
During the first five years of the Council’s life its main concern was to repay not only the 
debt incurred by the old Corporation but the claims for compensation made against the 
Corporation for damages done as a result of the Reform Riots. To liquidate the debt, the 
Council was forced to sell the advowsons which had been purchased in 1622, thereby 
realising £30,700; some part of the corporate estates was sold for £116,000 and City Bonds 
amounting to £45,000 were paid off, so that, with the sale of the stocks of wine held by the 
mayor and much of the furniture in the Mansion House, the Council cleared the debt. 
The Council was still left with considerable properties, the supervision of which was put in 
the hands of a new committee — the City Lands and Improvement committee — which took 
over the functions of the old Surveyors of City Lands. Within two months it was thought 
advisable to amalgamate it with the Finance committee, and from then on the city 
properties and the country estates were the responsibility of the latter body. 


Consideration of financial affairs was accompanied by an overhaul of the city officers and a 
committee was set up to enquire into every office and the fees attached thereto. The amount 
paid to the mayor was reduced from £1,600 to £700. There was now to be one sheriff, 
without a salary. The chamberlain and his deputy had enjoyed incomes of £1,200 and £500 
respectively; these were reduced to £700 and £350. The age-old name of chamberlain 
disappeared and Thomas Garrard, who had been chamberlain, was elected the first City 
Treasurer. A difficult and embarrassing situation arose in regard to the Town Clerk, 
Ebenezer Ludlow, who accepted re-election, although not wanting the appointment; he 
intended to make a claim against the Corporation for loss of fees from the courts. The 
explanation of his conduct was obvious. For many years now, the duties of the town clerk 
mainly consisted in trying prisoners at Quarter Sessions, thereby leaving him free to carry 
on a private practice in London, and Ludlow had converted the office into a sinecure. 
However, his claim was refused by the Council, and he was given an annual pension of 
£533- Daniel Burges who had been City Solicitor was appointed Town Clerk in his place. 
His experience in city affairs was of great value to the new Council, and it was largely 
through his tact and ability that the antagonistic parties in the Council were brought into 
harmonious action. The Burges family were a remarkable family of lawyers. Four generations 
all bearing the same name, Dan Burges, served the city either as City Solicitor or Town 
Clerk between 1822 and 1900. There was little pruning of the staff, and rather than dismiss 
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them the Council waited for the officers to retire or die, no doubt because compensation 
had to be paid for loss of office and the Council was in no position to bear that financial 
burden. This meant that the Council was left with a number of officers who continued to 
abuse their office. To meet the criticism made against the old Corporation that too much 
money was being spent on useless ceremonial, the new Council dismissed the eight sergeants, 
four yeomen, two marshalls and three beadles, replacing them by four mayor’s sergeants. 

In 1841, the staff consisted of sixty officers with a salary bill of £9,300. 


The establishment of an adequate police force was its next duty. In 1831 the Council had 
made attempts to set up a police force, similar to that which had been set up in London; 
the cost was to be borne by the ratepayers. A Bill had been promoted in Parliament 
suggesting that Commissioners should be elected by the citizens for the management of the 
constabulary, and that a stipendiary magistrate should be appointed for the city. The 
Council promised to pay £1,500 a year towards the cost, provided that the remainder was 
raised by a county rate. The citizens would have none of it, urging that it ought first to 

be shown that the corporate revenue was insufficient to bear the total cost. They were 
mindful of the £1,200 recently left by Alderman Levi Ames to provide the night watch of 
St. Mary le Port with great-coats, boots and hats, which money had been absorbed in the 
Borough Fund. This renewed attempt on behalf of the Council to levy a rate had been 
strongly resisted, as depriving the ratepayers of all control over their money, and as “‘opening 
an illimitable field of future taxation.’’ However, in 1832 twelve day constables were appointed 
after the model of London, each receiving fifteen shillings a week. The old police force, 
divided into day constables and night watchmen, was not only inadequate but inefficient 
and the Council set about establishing a force in keeping with the needs of the city. The 
Watch committee — the only committee of Council appointed in 1836 which still exists 
today — sought the advice of an experienced officer of the Metropolitan Police, who became 
the first Superintendent. The force took up its duties on the 25th June 1836. The total 
strength at its inauguration was 228, made up of one superintendent, four inspectors, 
twenty-four sergeants, 197 constables and one clerk. The strength of the constabulary 
continued to increase and in 1872, there were 357 officers and men, of whom thirteen were 
specially charged with the protection of the Floating Harbour. The headquarters were at 
the Old Guardhouse in Wine Street until 1844, when a new Central Police Station was 
built opposite the old Bridewell. Three other stations were provided, at Bedminster, Clifton 
and St. Philip’s. The cost of the force for the first year of its establishment was £11,718. 
During the nineteenth century the cost of public safety rose steeply and made the biggest 
demand on the borough fund. To avoid the question of a county rate to meet the cost 

of the police force, the Council agreed that the police expenses should be charged on the 
poor rate but this was resisted, and in 1837 a borough rate was levied which was collected 
by the Corporation of the Poor. The control of gaols was given to the Justices of the Peace 
but the costs of upkeep as has been seen had to be borne by the Council. The maintenance 
of prisons was also a heavy burden on the Corporation, and public opinion was stirred by 
the appalling conditions within them. The Home Office made frequent complaints to the 
Council about the condition of the Gaol built in 1820 and the Bridewell which had been 
rebuilt after the riots. Some relief came with the Bankruptcy Act which ended imprisonment 
for debt, but in 1873 the Council had to consider building a new gaol. A site at Horfield 
was acquired and whilst the ratepayers were wrangling about the cost, legislation for the 
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The uniform of the police in 1836 


transference of the gaols to the government was impending; so the Council prudently kept 
the discussion going until 1877, when the administration and maintenance of gaols was 
transferred to central authorities, thus relieving local rates. Horfield Gaol was opened in 


1883. 


For thirty-three years the Council argued about the need for some form of adequate fire 
protection, but it was quite happy to leave the responsibility with the insurance companies 
who maintained fire engines. When in 1877 the companies gave notice of their intention 

to discontinue their fire brigades, the Council recommended that a city fire brigade should 
be formed as part of the police force, and it continued so until 1947. During the nineteenth 
century further duties in connection with explosives, public hackney carriages and food and 
drugs were placed upon the police force. In 1884 the first Chief Constable was appointed. 
With the extension of the city boundaries in 1897, the strength of the force was increased 

to 500 and the police stations at Fishponds, Stapleton, St. George, Two Mile Hill, Eastville, 
Horfield and Totterdown were taken over. 


The local court of Quarter Sessions, functioning under aldermen-magistrates with a 
locally-appointed Recorder, was abolished and replaced by a new court under a Crown 
Commission and under the jurisdiction of a Recorder, also appointed by the Crown. On 
the goth June 1836 Sir Charles Wetherell was appointed to this office. Whilst the city 
retained its court of assize, it was not granted a court of gaol delivery which it had enjoyed 
since 1373. Many urgent and fruitless appeals were made to the government for the 
restoration of the criminal assizes but it was not until 1865 that a commission was granted. 
The civil courts, Tolzey, Request and Conscience were allowed to continue until 1846, 
when the County Courts Act abolished the courts of Request and Conscience and created 
the Bristol County Court in 1847. For the first time since 1361 a distinction was drawn 
between the judicial and administrative functions of the justice of the peace; and as his 
judicial work was re-organised, so his administrative functions were gradually curtailed, 

to be taken over by other specially created local and national bodies. 


The new Council had powers to set up a borough fund to which all corporate income had 
to be credited. Whilst it still owned enough property to meet the cost of administration, if 
sufficient income was not forthcoming, it had power to levy a borough rate. The provision 
of the police force necessitated the levying of such a rate in 1837. The borough rate was 
collected within the ancient city by the Corporation of the Poor, who were also responsible 
for collecting the dock rate and paving rate. The borough rate for Clifton, St. Philip and 
Jacob and the outparishes of St. James and St. Paul, known as the District, was collected 
by the churchwardens and overseers of the poor, and in Bedminster and Westbury-on-Trym 
by the overseers. Thus the Corporation received its rates from six separate collections — an 
arrangement that was wholly unsatisfactory. It was not until 1895 that the Council 
obtained powers to actually collect the borough rate which was now to include the dock 
rate and the rate for the School Board. By this time a District rate was also being levied 
by the Council acting as the Bristol Sanitary Authority, and the Corporation of the Poor 
had become the Bristol Board of Guardians, responsible for collecting the poor rate. By 
1922 the City Treasurer was looking after both the Borough Fund and the District Fund, 
although they were in fact kept separate until 1929. 
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As to the city’s charities, municipal corporations holding charity funds when the 1835 Act 
came into force were directed to continue their administration until Parliament should order 
otherwise. In 1837 a body of trustees was appointed, the Bristol Municipal Charity 

‘Trustees, to carry on the administration of charitable funds in Bristol, thus relieving the 
Corporation of that role. Then followed six years of wrangling during which time the 
Trustees kept demanding the re-payment of large sums of money still owing by the 
Corporation and threatening litigation. To meet the claims the Council sold further estates 
and settled their debts. 


One of the features of the old Corporation had been the powerful influence it exercised 
over other statutory bodies. Now, the new Corporation could only appoint some of its 
members to the Corporation of the Poor, Turnpike Trustees, directors of the Dock Company 
and Paving Commissioners, and had no real influence in the affairs of these bodies. There 
was no means of co-ordinating their various functions, other than by a common membership, 
for the men who led the Council had a voice in many local interests, economic, religious, 
cultural, charitable and educational. The citizens were constantly making representations 
to the Council that many of the thoroughfares were narrow, inconvenient and in a 
dangerous state, but the new Council had no paving powers. The responsibility lay with 
the Paving Commissioners who continued to function until its work was transferred to the 
Local Board of Health after 1848. The outparishes of St. James and St. Paul obtained a 
local Act in 1842 which created a body of Commissioners with functions the same as the 
Paving Commissioners. In contrast the outparishes of St. Philip and Jacob, Bedminster and 
parts of Clifton which were included within the city in 1835 were not cleansed, lit or cared 
for because they were not under any statutory authority. 

In 1840 the Council sought powers to improve certain thoroughfares, make new streets and 
regulate buildings and party walls. This resulted in the Bristol Improvement Act which 
constituted the Improvement committee, the body empowered to carry out any 
improvements. Several new streets were opened in the Redcliffe area, whilst others were 
widened, but lack of funds made any real progress impossible. It was not until 1847 that 
the Council had power to levy an improvement rate of not more than 2d in the pound. 

By that time a new street was badly needed to replace the several narrow and dangerous 
streets between Bristol Bridge and the new railway station at Temple Meads. The cost of 
this scheme was estimated at £85,000. At the same time the Council put forward other 
schemes for road improvements costing £140,000. These were ambitious schemes which 
would have swept away many wretched dwellings, opened up central areas and provided 
better access to the city docks. When the government inspectors came to Bristol to enquire 
into the merits of the schemes they were informed that there were 250 streets, 50 lanes and 
390 courts and alleys in the city, and 20,000 houses. By the time the Council was ready to 
go ahead with these improvements, it was faced with financial obligations of purchasing 
the docks and so the more costly schemes were indefinitely deferred. However, parts of 
Hotwell Road, Limekiln Lane and the Stone Bridge were widened and the first part of 
Victoria Street was made, but not finished until 1865 because of severe opposition from the 
ratepayers. 


Dissatisfaction with the incompetence of the Bristol Dock Company and the poor returns of 
shareholders had reached its climax by 1846 when the Free Port Association was formed. 
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Avonmouth lock gates, 1875 


The shameful treatment of those who pioneered the ocean-going steamship, and the refusal 
to do anything about the reduction of port charges in order to meet the competition of more 
efficient ports, rendered it a liability that the city could not afford. In 1848, the docks were 
taken over by the Corporation. Additional quays and wharves were constructed and larger 
and deeper entrance locks were made at Cumberland Basin. Charges were reduced and the 
Society of Merchant Venturers were prevailed upon to abolish the wharfage dues. Trade, 
particularly the import of corn, increased so that by 1873 the shipping tonnage for the first 
time exceeded 1,000,000 tons. However, it soon became evident that if Bristol was ever to 


resume the notable role in the country’s economic life that she had played in the past, the 
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docks would have to be further developed. From time to time during the century, schemes 
for the building of docks at the mouth of the River Avon had been proposed, but the 
Council was slow to act and in 1877 the first dock at Avonmouth was privately constructed, 
to be followed by another at Portishead in 1879. For a few years, therefore, Bristol had 
three ports, each competing with the others for the city’s trade. In 1884 the city took over 
the river mouth docks. Steady increase in trade necessitated an extension at Avonmouth 
and the Royal Edward Dock was opened in 1908. The eastern arm extension was 
constructed in 1928. By 1929 the battle to save the docks had been won, but the citizens 
had paid dearly for it. 


At the beginning of the second half of the nineteenth century Bristol had fallen to the 
position of the sixth city in England with a population of about 137,300. It was now 
connected by rail with London, Gloucester and the Midlands as also with Exeter, thereby 
replacing the great carrier system which had developed during the previous fifty years. The 
last coach between Bristol and London ceased to run in 1843. A variety of industries 
including sugar, tobacco, cocoa and chocolate, floor cloths, soap, glass, potteries and 
chemicals enabled the city to prosper not only as the entrepreneurial centre of the region 
but also in its own right. 


Since 1836 the Conservatives had had control of the Council but by 1851 the two parties, 
Liberals and Conservatives, had almost equal representation among the councillors. 
However, the Liberals were not represented on the aldermanic bench and so the 
Conservatives retained a comfortable majority, until the end of the century. From the 
beginning, the reformed Council was made up of business men who served the city well. 
The Council managed both its properties and the markets in an efficient manner, and 
having cleared the debts which it inherited, it was determined to enforce economy and 
keep the rates as low as possible. As in national affairs so in local affairs, the place of 
government in mid-nineteenth century England was a limited one. Like the central 
government, the city lacked experience and the resources in money and staff to embark on 
widespread social reform. There is no evidence to suggest any widespread enthusiasm among 
the working classes for the increased expenditure which these social reforms might entail. 
The work done by the reformed Council was imposed on it, not initiated by it, but the 
outcome was the gradual evolution of sanitary and public health services and of better 
living conditions. Very slowly important local functions came under control of the Council; 
in 1851 when the Council put into operation the Public Health Act of 1848, its most 
important work began. 


The steady growth of population in the large urban areas had raised problems of public 
health which the statutory bodies were unable to solve. The Corporation of the Poor was 
faced with serious financial burdens, but any attempt to increase the poor rate met with 
strong opposition. Thus the introduction of public health as a service of local government 
was rendered impossible by the desire on the part of the citizens to keep down the poor 
rate. This was a national problem and Edwin Chadwick, Secretary of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, had long been convinced that sickness was one of the root causes of 
destitution and that much of that sickness arose out of the appalling environmental 
conditions under which people lived. His report on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring 


Population of Great Britain (1842) did much to substantiate this belief. The first appearance 
of cholera in this country in 1831 helped the reformer to stir up public opinion and a 
royal commission was appointed in 1844 to enquire into the state of public health. Its 
report drew a very unflattering picture of conditions in Bristol. The general death rate of 
31 per thousand was high and only exceeded by Liverpool and Manchester. Many areas of 
Bristol including parts of Clifton were totally without sewerage, whilst those with drainage 
were discharging the sewage into the Frome and the harbour. Few houses had piped 

water and depended on wells which were often contaminated. In spite of the grave nature 
of the report, little was done to improve conditions, until another epidemic of cholera 
broke out in 1848. A further enquiry was held by a member of the Board of Health whose 
findings again revealed the appalling housing conditions in the city. In a single house in 
one of the narrow courts in Bristol sixty-four people were living during the outbreak of 
cholera. Not one of the sixty-eight streets in Bedminster was ever cleansed by a scavenger 
and still more surprising was the account of the places where the middle classes lived. In 
Clifton there were a large number of cesspools, the contents of which frequently filtered into 
the neighbouring wells. By this time (1846) the Bristol Waterworks Company had been 
formed and the Inspector praised the remarkable improvement in the water supply, stating 
“these are the largest and most complete waterworks by natural pressure, or nearly so, up 
to this time constructed.”” Most houses could now be supplied with good water at less than 
1d a week but landlords would not install it for their tenants. In summing up the Inspector 
said that “‘Bristol’s two great evils were still lack of proper drainage and want of water.” 

It was the division of responsibility between a number of authorities for the one area that 
was at fault, and it was recommended that a Local Board of Health for the city be 
established under the Public Health Act of 1848. Exercising its usual caution, the Council 
took three years to decide to implement the Act and in 1851 formally constituted itself as 
the Local Board of Health. As such it had sole jurisdiction over streets and roads, sewers, 
lighting and scavenging, the removal of nuisances and the regulation of slaughterhouses. 
There was no longer any question of want of power, uncertain boundaries or clashing 
administration. For the first time the public health and sanitary conditions of the city 

were under one body who had the power to raise a rate known as the district rate, to fix 
the amount of the rate and to spend it, assisted by substantial grants from the Local 
Government Board. During the next twenty years, so much was achieved that The Times 
in 1869 observed that Bristol had been transformed ‘‘from nearly the most unhealthy to 

be nearly the most healthy town in Great Britain.” The Board appointed its own clerk, 
treasurer and a committee and had its own offices in Prince Street. The Act recommended 
the appointment of a Medical Officer of Health, but as this was optional, it was avoided 
until 1872. Then Dr. David Davies who had been acting as a Medical Inspector since 1865 
was appointed. In 1886 he was succeeded by his son who continued in office until 1928. 
Thus between them, father and son safeguarded the health of the city for a period of 
sixty-three years — a period during which the population grew from 200,000 to 386,000. 

It can be said that these two doctors laid the foundations of a sound environmental health 


service and saw the virtual disappearance of widespread epidemics. 


On the passing of the Public Health Act of 1872, a much more comprehensive measure 
than the Act of 1848, local Boards were abolished and Urban Sanitary Authorities were 
created throughout the country. The Bristol Urban Sanitary Authority with powers vested 
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in the Corporation was now enforced by the Local Government Board to carry out many 
improvements. Every local Council had to appoint not only a Medical Officer of Health, 
but a surveyor and sanitary inspector. The first problem was to prevent or control 
epidemics of infectious diseases. The last outbreak of cholera in Bristol occurred in 1866. 
The epidemic was controlled by the energetic efforts of Dr. William Budd and Dr. Davies, 
who, through vigorous enforcement of disinfection, reduced its proportions to one-tenth 

of what it would otherwise have been. The nursing of the patients with infectious diseases 
was the responsibility of the Guardians and in 1886 the care of the infectious sick was still 
shared by the Sanitary Authority and the Guardians. The only hospitals were two 
temporary wooden buildings at St. Philip’s Marsh. The Infectious Diseases Notification 
Act of 1889 emphasised the necessity for adequate hospital provision and in 1892 Novers 
Hill was provided with 35 beds for the victims of smallpox. The first isolation hospital was 
opened at Ham Green in 1899, providing 76 beds, which was meagre compared with 
other cities. 


Drainage was the next problem to be tackled. By the end of the nineteenth century, the 
Sanitary Authority through the City Engineer had laid 150 miles of main sewers, cesspools 
being no longer allowed. The old refuse tips had been abandoned and a destructor built 
at Albert Road. At this time the Council were concerned with the severe flooding of the 
Frome and the Malago brook. This was no new problem, for the annals of Bristol record 
many disastrous floods such as that in 1703 when there was six feet of water in the nave of 
St. Stephen’s Church. The construction of the Floating Harbour in the early nineteenth 
century had provided an extensive tide-free reservoir in the centre of the city and 
prevented tidal flooding of that area. But flooding in the valley of the Frome and the 
Malago brook continued. This became serious when hundreds of houses were built on the 
low-lying land. Although precautions were taken of repairing the banks of the river and 
clearing the bed of the stream, in 1882 disastrous floods devastated thousands of houses 
stretching from Stapleton Road to Portland Square. With a view to mitigating the effects 
of future floods, the Council constructed a culvert from the Frome near Broad Weir to the 
Floating Harbour at St. Philip’s Bridge. Seven years later similar floods occurred which 
were so severe that 150 acres were submerged. At the same time the Malago brook in 
Bedminster flooded hundreds of dwellings. Again the Corporation took counsel, promoting 
a scheme for the construction of a gigantic conduit from the Frome near Stapleton Road 
to the Avon at a point in the Channel with smaller conduits to carry off flood water from 
various streams. The scheme would have cost about £100,000 and the Council hedged, 
carrying out only part of it. 


Besides the lack of sanitation there was the evil of overcrowding. Labourers from the 
surrounding countryside flocked into the city and lived in packed and insanitary slums. 
Bad housing was by no means a problem peculiar to Bristol and reforming legislation 
resulted in the passing in 1890 of the Housing of the Working Classes Act. The Council 
appointed an Artisans Dwellings Committee and later a Housing of the Working Classes 
Committee whose functions were confined to the repair of unfit houses and the provision 
of accommodation for families displaced because of demolition. There were so many houses 
to let in the suburbs that the Council was discouraged from taking any serious action. The 
real problem was poverty. People were unable to pay the rent. Although bad housing was 
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condemned by the government, it was not considered its duty to build or subsidise houses. 
Much pioneer work was done by voluntary associations, encouraged by Susannah 
Winkworth. The Bristol Industrial Dwellings Company with a capital of £20,000 in £50 
shares erected three blocks of dwellings containing 80 tenements provided with the 


appropriate sanitary arrangements in Jacob’s Wells. 


The care of the indigent poor of the city and of the mentally sick was the concern of the 
Guardians of the Poor who from 1696 had looked after them in St. Peter’s Hospital. The 
Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 had left the management of the care of the poor of the 
old city in their hands. But two new Unions of parishes managed by a mixture of nominated 
and elected guardians had been established, the Clifton Union (later called Barton Regis) 
and Bedminster Union. In about 1837, owing to the extension of the boundaries, these two 
Unions were included with the City, though they retained separate headquarters and 
administration, Barton Regis at Eastville and Bedminster at Flax Bourton. In 1857 the 
Corporation of the Poor became an ordinary Board of Guardians. In 1898 the separate 
Unions became a joint Board of Guardians, and at that time had over 11,000 people under 
its care in orphanages, asylums, special schools, workhouses and in their own homes. There 
were no less than 500 children in the workhouses. As a Board it had the responsibility for 
more folk than almost any other in the country. A member of the Board was Frank 
Sheppard who in 1896 gave up his work on the City Council to concentrate on the work 
of the Board because of the bad social conditions. Later he returned to the Council and 
was the first Labour Councillor to be elected to the Aldermanic Bench and in 1917 became 
the city’s first Labour Lord Mayor. With the expansion of the city, the Guardians were 
faced with very grave social problems. Again the voluntary association and the private 
individual supplemented its work. Men like George Muller founded orphanages for boys and 
girls: by 1886, over 7,000 children had been under their care. The compassion of Mary 
Carpenter for the uncared for children of the streets inspired the foundation of institutions 
to rescue juvenile delinquents. 


In 1845, it became obligatory on the local authority to make provision for all persons 
certified as of unsound mind and unable to pay for the necessary care. This was followed 
by the setting up of a Lunacy Commission to inspect all asylums. The Commissioners 
described St. Peter’s Hospital as ‘‘totally unfit for an asylum”’, and stated that the entire 
body of lunatics ought to be moved to more spacious premises. The men and women were 
kept in pens with ventilation only at the top and floors of iron and stone, straw being laid 
at night. Nevertheless it was not until 1861 that the first public asylum of Bristol was 
opened at Fishponds where provision was made for 200 patients in wards of not more than 
ten. The patients from St. Peter’s Hospital were transferred there. Legislation up to 1845 
was concerned with licensing and inspecting of hospitals and with framing legal formalities 
for the admission, control, protection and discharge of patients. In 1846 the Council took 
over these duties from the Justices of the Peace but the latter were still responsible for 
issuing orders of certification. There grew up a prejudice against entering a mental hospital, 
for patients feared that they might never be released. This attitude prevailed until 1930 
when the new Mental Treatment Act introduced other methods of admission. 

Although it must be said that much pioneering work had been done by private individuals, 
Dr. E. L. Fox, Dr. J. C. Pritchard and H. N. Burden, to name but a few, the provision 
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of a general hospital service was still left to the voluntary association. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century when the Bristol Royal Infirmary was expanding, an appeal was 
launched for the building of a second hospital which became known as the Bristol General 
Hospital. An Eye Hospital, the third of its kind in the country, was started in a rented 
house in Lower Maudlin Street. Later a hospital for the care of children developed from a 
dispensary to a hospital in 1866 and a Maternity Hospital was established in 1865. The 
Council’s first effort to provide a general hospital service was not until 1930, when 
Southmead Hospital was appropriated from the Board of Guardians as a result of the 1929 
Local Government Act. 
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A Bristol infant school, 1823 


Before 1870, all education in Bristol, as elsewhere, was provided either by endowed 
charities or voluntary associations, sometimes aided by government grants. For over sixty 
years elementary education was under the influence of the British & Foreign Bible Society 
and the National Society. When in 1833, the first state grant was made towards the cost 
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of building schools, these grants were disbursed through the two societies. The Education 
Returns for Bristol made in 1833 show that 2,287 children attended the day schools and 3,409 
the Sunday Schools, whilst less than 500 children were benefiting from endowed schools. 
During the forty years that followed, the government supervised voluntary efforts, inspecting 
schools which received grants and securing better teaching, by making provision for pupil 
teachers to be eligible for grants at Teacher Training Colleges. By 1841 some measure of 
success had been achieved for there were in Bristol about 14,694 children receiving some 
daily instruction, of which 3,755 were in private schools, 1,334 in endowed schools and 
workhouse schools and 9,605 children in voluntary schools. The initial problem, as always, 
lay in persuading the children to attend regularly. Inclement weather, parental needs, 

rival attractions and epidemics caused the absence of many scholars. Some idea of education 
at that time can be seen in the School Log Books which have survived. The introduction 

of these books in 1862 was intended originally as a means whereby the Government, 
through its school inspectors, could judge how far its annual grant for education was being 
properly spent. In conjunction with oral examinations, the records of progress and 
attendance entered in the Log books were used as a basis for the system of “payment by 
results”, which, with certain modifications, influenced the character of grant-aided schools 
until its abolition in 1897. It was not always irregular attendance which prevented the 
children from learning as much as they should have done but often cold and over crowded 
classrooms and lack of essential materials. Awareness of many gaps in the provision of 
education and a greater public control brought about the Education Act of 1870. The Act 
set out to establish a national system of elementary schools in which children of the 
“labouring poor’’, that is of parents who could not afford 9d a week in fees, should be 
taught. Unfortunately this brought about two systems, the one consisting of state-aided 
schools and the other rate-supported board schools. The City Council set up a School 
Board and despite much opposition and criticism, chiefly because schools were to be a 
charge on the rates, progress was gradually achieved. The newly elected School Board 
carried out an educational census which revealed that there were about 27,554 children 
requiring elementary education for whom there were already 23,337 places whilst 
accommodation for another 3,000 was under consideration. The Board reported that “‘the 
large amount of accommodation thus provided or purposed to be, in proportion to the 
number of children requiring instruction, is a subject for congratulation both as evincing 

a practical interest which has been felt in Bristol in the cause of education and as rendering 
it probable that it may not be necessary for the Board to erect schools at the expense of the 
ratepayers.’’ How relieved the critical ratepayer must have been! The total expenditure on 
education by the Board for the first three years was £9,196. By 1890 the cost had increased 
to nearly £40,000, the government making grants. In that year further grants were 
received from Customs and Excise for the encouragement of secondary and technical 
education. 


There were four other School Boards in areas outside Bristol: Bedminster, Horfield, 

St. George and Stapleton. St. George went ahead with new school buildings and its efforts 
were rewarded by the establishment of a “higher grade”’ school for older children. 
Twenty-five of the places were free and for the 125 vacancies it is recorded that there were 
595 applications. Later more of these higher grade schools were built - Merrywood school 
in 1896 and Fairfield school in 1898. The Bristol School Board report for 1900 shows that 
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39,477 places were provided in 47 board schools and 21,203 children were in 48 voluntary 
elementary schools. By this time all children between the ages of 5 and 12 had to attend 
school. In addition to the elementary schools there were four secondary schools, a school 
of cookery, a school of art and two industrial schools, while classes were held in domestic 
subjects, elementary science and physical instruction. The annual expenditure was about 
£116,000 of which about £73,000 was met from the rates and the rest from government 
grants. 


The Education Act of 1902 abolished School Boards and by that time the boundaries of the 
city had been extended and the Council had taken over the functions of the other four 
School Boards. It was responsible for the provision of both elementary and secondary 
education for the whole of the area covered by the new boundaries of Bristol, The 
intention of the 1902 Act was to bring together church and board schools into one system. 
There was, however, still much opposition to rate aid for church schools especially from 
nonconformists and protest meetings were held, but gradually resistance died down. ‘The 
Council appointed an Education Committee to carry out its functions. Such is the system 
today. The Committee extended its statutory interest in the field of secondary education 
and by a system of free places and representation on their governing bodies worked 
alongside the endowed Grammar Schools. Scholarships were now available and so this Act 
provided a ladder to the universities. As early as 1876 a University College with faculties 
of arts, science and engineering had been established in Bristol and in 1893 the Bristol 
Medical School dating from 1833 became fully incorporated in the College. Edward VII in 
1909 granted a charter whereby the University College became a University. 


Between the years 1902 and 1921 more attention was given to the well-being of the child 
whilst at school by the provision of not only a medical service but school feeding, for it was 
felt that lack of food and health in the children counteracted any attempts at effective 
education. This school medical service has been since described as one of the most 
far-reaching social reforms in history. One of the most remarkable developments of English 
education was the growth of the special schools. In 1893 Parliament passed special measures 
for the education of blind and deaf children, and six years later for physically or mentally 
defective children. Kingswood Deaf Institution was opened in 1898. This was followed by 
the provision of open air schools. The Ragged Schools which had been founded by 
voluntary effort in the early nineteenth century for the education of poor children were 
taken over by the Industrial Schools set up under the Industrial Act of 1857. Two years 
later the first Industrial School was established in Park Row to be followed by Carlton 
House and Temple Backs Day Industrial School. 


It was Ragged School teaching which led to agitation for Reformatory schools and the 
establishment in Bristol of the first such school in England, At the Red Lodge in Park Row 
a similar home was opened for girls. In founding this institution, Mary Carpenter had to 
combat great opposition, but was able to prove to the government, by the work done 

that at a time when pauperism was considered a crime, there were people who saw that 
punishment was not the answer unless it was accompanied by incentives to reform. 


After the first world war progress in the development of education was slow, largely 
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Baptist Mills School, 1915 


because of the cut in government grants. The school leaving age was raised to 14. and no 
child was allowed to work under the age of 12. In 1926 secondary education for all children 
was recommended but this had to wait. At this time the expenditure on education was about 


double that of 1903. 


The activities of the Council were not entirely utilitarian. The cultural and recreative 

needs of the community also received attention, such as open spaces, libraries and museums. 
Three years after the passing of the Public Libraries Act of 1850, pressure was brought 

to bear on the Council to accept responsibility for the provision of a public library service 
which was now being seen as an educational necessity, and it bought out the Library 
Society’s interest in the King Street Library. As early as 1613 a library had been established 
in Bristol when the Council accepted from Robert Redwood his house adjoining the 

town wall in the Marsh (Queen Square) “‘to be converted to a library for the furtherance 
of learninge’’. At the same time Tobias Mathew, Archbishop of York, gave his library to 


the city. The library soon became inadequate and a fine new library was built in 1740 

on the original site at a total cost of £3,301. In spite of the handsome new building the 
City Library did not prosper and in 1772 a Library Society was formed with the aim “‘to 
put it in the power of the citizens of Bristol to have access to a well chosen library at an 
easy annual expense.” Although the citizens had free access to their own library, they were 
dependent upon the tastes of public benefactors for the books available. The City Council 
was responsible for maintaining the library and for the payment of the librarian’s salary. 
When the Council assumed its full responsibility in 1854, the library was opened to the 
public and 4,000 books were added to the library’s stock. The maintenance cost of between 
£200 and £300 fell on the Borough Fund. In 1874 Bristol adopted the Public Libraries 
Act of 1855 and in 1876 the first branch library was opened at St. Philip’s and in the 

same year the library in King Street became the Central Library. By the end of the century 
there were seven branches and to confute those who had said that the citizens would never 
use a library, there were records of six and a half million issues of books for home 

reading, and nearly twelve million visitors in the newsrooms. In 1906 the handsome new 
Central Library was opened in College Green through the benevolence of Vincent Stuckey 
Lean. During the 1920’s much thought and effort went into re-organisation of the library 
service and the provision of various specialist libraries. 


The first museum was formed by the Bristol Institution for the advancement of science, 
literature and fine arts in 1805. In 1871, it joined with the Bristol Library Society which 
was responsible for building the Museum. Through the efforts of Sir Charles Wathen, the 
Corporation undertook to maintain the institution for the free use of the citizens in 1894. 
The strong local tradition of encouragement for the fine arts was exercised chiefly by private 
bodies, such as the Bristol Society of Artists and the Fine Arts Academy (later the Royal 
West of England Academy). In 1905 the Art Gallery was built adjoining the Museum 
through the munificence of Sir William Henry Wills, later Lord Winterstoke. 


Provision of facilities for mental recreation were accompanied by others for physical 
recreation and exercise. In 1861 the Clifton and Durdham Downs were acquired for the 
citizens of Bristol. For centuries the Downs had survived as an open space, uncultivated and 
free of access to all. When in the early nineteenth century more houses were built 

adjacent to them, encroachments and enclosures were made upon the Downs by private 
persons, as gates were pierced in surrounding walls and paths and gardens and paddocks laid 
out. For the first time in their history the Downs were threatened with extinction, with 

the danger of being eaten away slowly by mines and quarries, private enclosures and 
encroachments. Fortunately, however, the fact that they had become a popular place of 
recreation awakened public awareness of this danger. An Act of Parliament was sought 

and the Society of Merchant Venturers agreed “‘without any consideration to keep 

Clifton Down open and unenclosed as a place of public resort for the citizens and 
inhabitants of Bristol”? and Durdham Down was purchased from the Lords of the Manor of 
Henbury for £15,000. Under the surveillance of the Downs committee the Downs became 
the great natural park and playing fields which they are today: one of the largest 
recreation grounds in England. After 1875 when local authorities were given powers to 
provide and maintain parks, further open spaces such as Greville Smyth Park in 


Bedminster were given by citizens. In 1888, the Council purchased 51 acres of land to 
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become Victoria Park and in the following year, 70 acres of land at Eastville. In 1925 
it acquired the beautiful Blaise Castle estate. 


With the reform of the Corporation which gave to the citizens a great measure of control 
over the activities of the City Council one might have expected the citizens to have 
demanded a number of public services, but this was not so. Many improvements 
suggested by the Council were passionately opposed. The newspapers give reports of lively 
towns meetings where the ratepayers negatived schemes put forward by the Council, being 
unwilling to pay the necessary rates, an understandable reaction given the regressive 
nature of rates. This meant that some communal needs were met by private enterprise 


whilst other services and amenities continued to be provided by voluntary effort. Gas, 


A view of the Clifton Downs 


water, cemeteries and transport services were all brought about by the formation of private 
companies: Bristol was not remarkable for “‘gas and water” socialism. In 1811, coal gas 
lighting had been introduced in Bristol when John Breillat of Broadmead lighted his shop 
and later lighted part of his street to show that gas lighting was effective. As a result the 
Bristol Goal Gas Company was formed and incorporated with a capital of £50,000. 

In 1823, a rival company producing gas from oil came into being but the price of oil 

made the company revert to the use of coal. In 1853 both companies amalgamated and 
until 1948 the Bristol Gas Company supplied the city with gas. The urgent need of 
providing the city with an adequate water supply had for some years been a pressing public 
question. Several abortive attempts were made to form a company. At length in 1840 it 
was proposed to form a Bristol and Clifton Waterworks Company with a capital of 
£60,000 in £50 shares. The scheme failed for want of support. A year later the Society of 
Merchant Venturers sought parliamentary powers to obtain a supply from various springs 
but the scheme was regarded as being too limited, as it would only supply Clifton, making 
no provision for the poorer and more densely populated areas. A more ambitious scheme 
which planned to bring water from the Mendip countryside gained Parliamentary support 
in 1846. Immediately the Act was passed, the Bristol Waterworks Company began the 

task of supplying the city with water. Its achievements during the 1850’s and 1860’s were 
remarkable. Since then, the undertaking has continued to grow, and today the Company 
supplies water for both trade and domestic use over an area of 932 square miles. 


With the great increase in population some new provision had to be made for burial 
grounds other than churchyards, many of which were already full. Commercial companies 
were formed such as the Bristol General Cemetery Company which laid out a burial ground 
at Arno’s Vale. As the only available land was outside the city boundaries, Burial Boards 
were set up by neighbouring authorities. When, however, these areas came within the city, 
the Council took over the responsibility for four cemeteries and created a Burial Board 
committee. In 1919 this committee became known as the Cemeteries committee. 


In 1870 the government passed an Act authorising the construction of tramways as vehicles 
of public conveyance. In so doing it recognised the need felt not only in Bristol, but in many 
other developing towns and cities which had experienced a growth in size and increase 

in population in the suburbs, The Corporation lost little time in implementing the Act. 
Plans were drawn up of several tramway lines which it proposed to construct and 
parliamentary approval was granted in 1872, but due to rising costs it was only possible 

to construct one of these lines, from Apsley Road to Perry Road. The Corporation having 
no powers to operate or manage the line itself had to find persons to do so. After 
considerable bargaining the Bristol Tramways Company was formed and in 1875 the first 
horse-drawn tramway service was inaugurated. By the end of the nineteenth century the 
thirty-one miles of tram routes had been converted to electric traction. The Company had a 
fleet of 237 cars, most of which had been built from 1895 to 1900. One of the provisions of 
the 1870 Act was that the Local Authority should at specified intervals be given option to 
purchase the tramway undertaking. In 1897 and again in 1901 the Council considered 

the advisability with little effect until 1913 when the citizens agreed at a towns meeting; 
but the War prevented this. The one public utility service and trading concern which the 
Corporation acquired was electricity. Within twelve months of the passing of the Electric 
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Lighting Act of 1882, the Corporation applied for and obtained a Provisional Order 
authorising it to establish an electrical undertaking. The project was delayed pending 
further developments in electrical generation and distribution and it was not until 1891 that 
the generating station was built on Temple Backs. Owing to rapid development a new 
generating station was erected at Feeder Road. An ever-increasing demand for electricity 
and the desire of the Electricity Commissioners to create a major plant in the western area 
led to the construction of the Portishead Generating Station which was finished in 1929. 

It is interesting to note that electric lighting was first used in Bristol to illuminate the 
Clifton Suspension Bridge. Mr. H. Faraday Proctor, a grand nephew of Michael Faraday, 
the scientist, was appointed to superintend the works and thereby began the long and 
distinguished career which gave him the right to be regarded as the architect of Bristol’s 
electricity supply. The Corporation was now supplying electricity to an area covering about 
100 square miles. 


During the nineteenth century the population had increased rapidly. The census figures of 
1861 showed that Bristol with a population of 154,093 was the sixth largest provincial city. 
The needs of the expanding population could only be met by suburban building and many 
people were now living outside the city and thus escaping from the costs of services through 
rates. If the whole urban cluster had been included in the figure the population would have 
been about 180,000. The second Reform Act of 1867 enfranchised the working class house- 
holders in the towns and increased the number of electors in Bristol by 7,000. The following 
year it was recommended that the boundaries of the city be adjusted and that the parishes of 
Bishopston and St. George with a further part of Bedminster should be included in the city, 
but this proposal was rejected by a committee of the House of Commons. Two years later 
women ratepayers were given the vote for municipal elections, thereby adding a further 
2,465 electors. In 1880 the wards of the city were re-distributed to provide for more 
equitable representation. The need for extension became more pressing and in 1894 the 
Corporation promoted a Bill to extend the boundaries of the city to include some 21,000 
acres with a population of 91,000 and so increase the rateable value to £321,000. The 
proposals were ambitious, providing one municipality, one Board of Guardians, one School 
Board in the place of five poor law unions, nine sanitary authorities, five school boards and 
52 authorities collecting or spending rates. When presented to a select committee of the 
House of Lords, it met with great opposition from the areas concerned. It was unfortunate 
that the enquiry was held a year following the Local Government Act which had increased 
the status of several areas. Horfield, St. George and Stapleton had been made Urban 
District Councils whilst the parishes affected now had parish councils. The evidence 
submitted by them showed that most of the areas were providing some public services and in 
some cases superior to that of the Corporation of Bristol. St. George could boast of a public 
park, a cemetery and a school board providing some higher education. Stapleton had its own 
fire fighting appliances and an isolation hospital. Westbury-on-Trym claimed that it had 
sufficient voluntary schools without paying a School Board. Horfield replied ‘‘Has anyone in 
this world ever heard of a city, at present consisting of 4,200 acres attempting all at once to 
take in 17,000 acres by one Act of Parliament.” There was also strong opposition from the local 
landowners. The case for the Corporation was “‘an attempt to include within the area of 

the city of Bristol that population which having overflowed the old area, is still a Bristol 
population in community of interest and in the use which it is entitled to make of all 
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Bristol institutions, so as in fact to make coincident with the benefit and responsibility 
which the population has to undertake.”’ It was argued that the docks contributed not only 
to the prosperity of the city, but to the commercial prosperity of the whole community of 
which Bristol at the time was the centre. Had these proposals gone through Bristol would 
have been larger than any other provincial city. The committee of the House of Lords 
decided that the extension should be limited and as the proposed limitation of area would 
have deprived the city of the wealthier parts and at the same time burdened it with the 
poorer parts, the Corporation withdrew all proposals except for the inclusion of 208 acres 
of land at Avonmouth and Dunball Island which were needed for the docks. However, 

in 1897 a major extension took place when the urban districts of Stapleton and 

St. George, comprising 7,036 acres, became part of the city. The number of wards was 
increased from sixteen to twenty-one, so that the members of Council were increased from 
forty-eight to sixty-three. Also the whole city became one united civil parish with one 
Board of Guardians and one School Board. The Corporation of the Poor was dissolved 
and one Union was appointed. Minor extensions occurred in 1g01 and 1902, chiefly due 
to the enlargement of the docks and the provision of railways. In 1904 the urban district 
of Horfield and the rest of the parishes of Westbury-on-Trym and Shirehampton were 
transferred, bringing within the city another 5,468 acres. The area of the city was now 
17,460 acres and included practically the area proposed in 1891 except for Mangotsfield 
and Kingswood which are still outside the boundaries. There was no further change in 
the boundaries of the city until 1918 when parts of Henbury and Long Ashton were added. 
Following the purchase of Blaise Castle Estate by the Corporation and the purchase of 
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land for housing at Sea Mills 216 acres of land at Henbury were included. At the same 
time (1926) 25 acres of land at Portishead for the building of the Electricity Generating 
Station was included. Therefore by 1929 the total area of the city was 18,677 acres. 


During this period the Council had spent little on new public buildings. In 1843 a new 
Guildhall was built on the site of the old one, intending to provide more suitable 
accommodation for the courts, but from the first the new Guildhall was criticised because 
of its inadequacy and inconvenience. When in 1865 the city’s right to hold a criminal 

court was re-established, it then became necessary to provide more accommodation and a 
new Assize Court was built at the back of the Guildhall, facing on to Small Street. In 1935 
this court was badly damaged by fire and was rebuilt, only to be severely damaged during 
the second World War. New courts were built in 1962, retaining the original facades. 

With the development of local government, the Council House in Corn Street was proving 
inadequate and plans for a new Municipal building on another site were discussed. Nothing 
came of these proposals, and so in 1898, further additions were made to the existing Council 
House, which had been built by Robert Smirke in 1824, by the provision of a suite of 
rooms for the Lord Mayor and the building of a new Council Chamber. The new additions 


The knighting of the first Lord Mayor, Herbert Ashman by Queen Victoria outside the Council House, Corn Street 
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were opened by Queen Victoria in 1899 when she knighted Herbert Ashman, Bristol’s first 
Lord Mayor. 

Having sold the Mansion House in 1836, the Council began to feel the need of such an 
official residence and through the generosity of Thomas Proctor in 1874 the city was 

given a fine house on Clifton Down. The Mansion House was furnished to provide a 
suitable home for the Lord Mayor. The Council’s official place of worship, the Mayor’s 
Chapel was extensively repaired and restored in 1889. Although the merchants had long 
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forsaken the Exchange in favour of the Commercial Rooms which was so much more 
comfortable, the Council covered over the quadrangle, making it more convenient for 
the corn merchants who met there weekly. 


Throughout the nineteenth century, the Council undertook new social functions 

rendered necessary by the new industrial conditions in the city. When in 1888 Bristol 
became a county borough further powers in connection with public health, housing, roads 
and bridges were given to the Council. In common with other county boroughs, the 
government supported the efforts of local authorities to better the life of the citizens by 
grants from taxes in aid of local rates, conditional on favourable reports by government 
inspectors. The increase in work made it necessary for the Council to delegate its powers 
to committees of which there were eleven Standing Committees and a number of special 
committees appointed when needed. The substantial delegation of powers to committees 
had long been a feature of Council procedure in Bristol. 


The dawn of the twentieth century with the death of Queen Victoria brought to an end 
the era of settled prosperity for the country. Bristol found itself a large and wealthy city. 
The population was 328,800, that is, five times greater than it was at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Whilst in 1803 the rateable value of the city was £96,000 by 1900 

it had risen to nearly £1,520,000. A profound social revolution was emerging with a great 
awareness of social neglect and poverty, and a desire to co-operate with those who were 
trying to arouse public conscience either by philanthropic effort or local and state control. 
From the late 1880’s the local Labour movement was gradually emerging and making its 
presence felt and drawing attention to the plight of the unemployed and of the poor. 
Trade Unions were recruiting more members especially after 1889 and taking an interest 
in housing and health questions as well as their more traditional concerns. Also, under the 
influence of Lloyd George, the Liberals were adopting a new approach to the question of 
poverty. Old Age pensions were introduced. The National Health Insurance Act of 1911 
ensured that all employees receiving less than £160 a year had to insure in a state scheme 
providing the free services of doctors and sick pay. The establishment of this insurance 
proved to be one of the greatest contributions to public social health which had been 
introduced in England. 


For the first time for seventy years the Liberals gained a majority on the City Council. 

In spite of the great developments of the past twenty years, it became apparent that the 
accommodation of the port had to be increased if Bristol was to progress. The increasing size 
of ocean-going steamships called for dock accommodation on a larger scale than that 
provided either at Avonmouth or Portishead. On the completion of the new dock in 1908 
King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra visited Bristol. Having spent a night on board the 
royal yacht Victoria and Albert, Their Majesties made a royal progress through the city next 
day. The Lord Mayor was knighted by the King, the second citizen of Bristol in ten years 
to receive the distinction in this manner. The opening of the Royal Edward dock was an 
important pointer to the future expansion of the port and the city’s industrial life. Whereas 
in 1890 the tonnage of vessels entering the port was under 1,515,926 by now (1910) the 
tonnage was 2,473,557. The varied nature of the city’s industries helped to stave off the 
worse effects of the economic depression of the 1920’s, so that the city was not classified as a 
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depressed area. Nevertheless the city knew the misery of severe unemployment and for a 
number of years 10% of insured workers had no job. 


Just before the war, a new industry began in Bristol which was to become Bristol’s major 
industry in the years to come, the famous works of the Bristol Aeroplane Company. Here 
were made the Bristol Bullet and Bristol Fighter and Bulldog, aeroplanes which became 
famous throughout the world. At this time Bristol boasted that it possessed the largest 
cocoa and chocolate works in the world in the firm of J. S. Fry & Son, and the largest 
galvanised iron works in the world, belonging to John Lysaght. 


Bristol was enjoying the International Exhibition in the summer of 1914 when news of the 
outbreak of war shook the world. On the 4th August the citizens read in the stop press 

of special editions of newspapers the announcement: “‘A state of war exists between 
England and Germany.” In the latter months of 1914 Bristol, with the rest of the country, 
organised its life in the united and determined effort to achieve victory for the cause of 
freedom and justice. Throughout four years of struggle, Bristol played its part. The 
cessation of hostilities however brought new and acute problems: unemployment, high prices, 
great poverty and industrial unrest. The Council set up a relief committee which put in 
hand a number of road improvement schemes and other suitable work to relieve 
unemployment. The making of Muller Road and Kellaway Avenue was the outcome of 
such schemes. So great was the distress that the Lord Mayor in 1921 inaugurated the 
Christmas Dinner Fund for the families of the unemployed, which realised over £6,000. 

In addition, 315 tons of coal and 4,300 pairs of boots were distributed. This was to become 
an annual appeal. 


In 1919 the Ministry of Health took over from the Local Government Board the supervision 
of medical services, housing, town planning, the administration of local government and 
national health. One of its most urgent problems was to seek means of reducing the 
maternal death rate and of protecting women at childbirth. In the same year the City 
Council established its first ante-natal clinic, and the Maternity and Child welfare services 
were systematically developed. At the same time the government accepted responsibility 
for paying a contribution towards the cost of homes to be let at rents which the poorer 
workers could pay. The Housing Act 1919 placed a duty on the Council to provide houses 
for the working classes, a shortage of which had arisen through the cessation of building 
during the war. It was estimated that 5,000 houses were needed. Rather than build houses 
in long streets, housing estates were built as large suburbs. The first housing estate was 
developed at Fishponds in 1920. At that time the cost of a parlour-type house with three 
bedrooms was £1,000, but ten years later the cost had dropped to £400. By 1930 the 
Council had built 11,930 houses whilst 3,000 had been built by private enterprise, with 
financial assistance from the Council, a substantial achievement. 


Bristol could not escape the political and industrial upheavals of the transitional twenties. 
In the General Election of 1923, the city returned two Labour Members of Parliament to 
support the first Labour Government. The city in common with the rest of the country 
was paralysed by the General Strike in 1926. In 1925 a Royal Commission on local 
government was set up, the outcome of which was the Local Government Act of 1929. 
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This Act abolished Boards of Guardians, transferring their functions to new public 
assistance committees; it empowered the Local Authorities to provide general hospitals for 
the public; it encouraged co-operation between the authorities and the voluntary hospitals 
and co-ordinated the poor law and public health services. 
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There were few indications in 1930 that the next forty years were to bring upheavals and 
disasters that would involve even greater changes in the social structure than those resulting 
from the first World War. Unemployment was still increasing and by 1934, the Council 
had expended nearly £3 million on unemployment relief work. Just as industry was 
beginning to recover, the second World War broke out. The first hints of the possibility of 
war were discussed in Council in 1935. Circulars from the Home Office drew attention to 
the desirability of making provision for the safety of the citizens against possible air raids. 
An Air Raids Precaution Committee was set up, but as there was little sense of urgency, 
preparations went forward in a leisurely way, in the hope that hostilities would be averted. 
It was not until 1939 that preparations for the now inevitable war began in earnest. The 
City Engineer was appointed A.R.P. Controller with the responsibility of co-ordinating the 
many and varied functions of the Bristol Civil Defence Organisation. The government 
divided the whole country into regions, and General Sir Hugh Elles became the Regional 
Commissioner for Civil Defence. These were the leaders throughout the war years and 
under their guidance the administration by the Council proved a success. 


On the night of the 24th November 1940, the first great blow fell on Bristol when the 
enemy wrought havoc upon the city and her people. In one night Bristol became almost 
a city of ruins, fires raged fiercely in the central areas of the city, casualties were heavy 
and the destruction great. The Council spoke for the city as a whole when it extended its 
sympathy, praise and gratitude to all who performed their duty with courage and 
determination. This attack was followed by a long series of raids of varying degree until the 
final raid on the 15th May 1944. The work done during those years was impressive: 
shelters were provided, emergency feeding centres were established, casualty services, an 
information service and evacuation were carried out by the Council with the help of 
voluntary bodies. At a time when rationing was severe, British Restaurants provided good 
meals at low costs. 


The news of Germany’s surrender, ending war in Europe, reached Bristol on the 7th May 
and was received with rejoicing and thanksgiving. So the war was over; Bristol was left 

with large devastated areas; much that was irreplaceable was lost; ancient and historic 
buildings were reduced to heaps of rubble; three thousand homes were completely destroyed 
and ninety thousand damaged. The Council was faced with the immense task of 
reconstruction. The post-war years saw dramatic changes brought about by town 

clearance and re-development. Massive new legislation followed, by which the central 
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government either added to or changed the role of local government. Acts such as the 
Town & Country Planning Act, 1947, Housing Act, 1957, Education Act, 1944, National 
Health Services Act, 1946, Social Services Act, 1970 represent landmarks in the progress 

of the city’s development and in the provision of social and protective services. These 
sought not only to control and enhance the environment in which we live, but also to 
influence education and social reform. Services previously voluntary were to become public; 
public corporations were to take over gas, electricity and transport undertakings; the 
domiciliary relief to the poor and the care of the sick in hospitals was to be taken over by 
the central government. 
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The swearing into office of the Lord 
Mayor, 1973 


The period begins with the passing of the Local Government of 1929, which brought about 
considerable changes in local government and covered a very extensive field of local 
administration. The Board of Guardians was dissolved and the care of the poor for the 

first time became the responsibility of the City Council through its appointed Public 
Assistance Committee. The Council was now responsible for almost the whole welfare of 
the city but charitable and voluntary bodies still played their part, continuing to finance 
some schools and hospitals, with the aid of government grants. The Council became 
responsible for registration of births, marriages and deaths, with the appointment of salaried 
officers. The cost of financing the public services of the city was met out of the rates, 
assisted by government grants and statutory pensions, with health and unemployment 
benefits provided from insurance stamps. In an attempt to simplify and improve the 
machinery of rating caused by the confusion of various separate rates, a consolidated 
general rate was fixed. This meant that the Borough Fund and the District Fund were 
amalgamated into one General Rate Fund. 


To carry out these functions, the Council had to increase the number of committees. 

Over thirty were appointed, with a large number of sub-committees. In 1968 a major 
revision of committee structure resulted in the reduction of the number: fifteen committees 
were replaced by five new committees, whilst nine of the original committees remained. 
By 1930 a number of women were serving on the committees of the Council and in 1932 
Mrs. L. M. Pheysey was elected the first woman alderman; but it was not until 1963 that 
the first woman Lord Mayor was chosen and nine years later that the first woman sheriff 
was appointed. 


In 1935 the wards of the city had been increased to 23 with 69 councillors and 23 
aldermen; the following year a re-distribution of the wards increased. the number to 28 

with a Council of 112 members. At this time the work of the Council was carried out by a 
number of departments housed in various buildings in the city. Plans for a new Council 
House in College Green were begun in 1934 but the outbreak of war in 1939 stopped 
building work and it was not until 1956 that the Council House was opened by Queen 
Elizabeth II. By that time the Council House was not large enough to accommodate all 

the departments which were developing rapidly and today several of the major departments 
are housed in other buildings. 


During this period the city continued to extend its boundaries. In 1930, 997 acres were 
included, in 1933, 2,881 acres, another 1,826 acres in 1935 and about 1,964 acres in 1961. 
A further alteration of the boundaries in 1966 brought the total area up to 27,068 acres. 
These extensions are illustrated on the map on p. 57. 


The population of the city reached a peak in 1955 and after that date began to decrease. 
From a figure of 391,000 in 1930, the population rose to 445,000 in 1955. This rise was, 

of course, reversed temporarily during the war years but the gradual increase can be 
attributed both to the extension of the boundaries and the urbanisation of the area within 
these boundaries. From the middle of the 1950’s the population declined as re-development 
in the inner areas brought lower population densities and the occupancy rate of the houses 
in the suburbs began to fall. By mid-1972 the population of the city had fallen to 421,500. 
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Although it is still falling, Bristol sits at the heart of an expanding area whose population 
has risen from 782,000 in 1951 to 913,000 in 1971. It is this expanding area rather than 
Just the city itself which looks to Bristol for employment and public and social services. 
The rateable value of the city in 1930 was £2,855,282; by 1972 it was £23,927,589. 


During the period 1930-1973 the services provided by the City Council may be more 
conveniently divided into three main groups: environmental, personal and protective. The 


Bristol 600 Pastime Centre 


steady increase in the population of towns and cities resulted in scattered urban 
development, partly due to the sudden freedom of movement in all directions given by the 
motor car and bus. During the early part of the twentieth century the first serious demands 
were made for town planning, by an attempt to control the development of housing areas. 
It was not, however, until 1919 that the Town Planning Act made it obligatory for urban 
authorities of 20,000 or more population to prepare planning schemes, It was evident 

that no effective scheme could be produced without considering the development of 
neighbouring areas. Therefore, in 1923 the Bristol Town Planning committee took the first 
step towards the setting up a joint committee representing Bristol, Bath and the surrounding 
urban districts. Sir Patrick Abercrombie and B. F. Brueton, the Town Planning Officer 

in the City Engineer’s Department, were invited to prepare in outline a regional plan by 
surveying the whole tract of country lying west of the Cotswolds and north of the Mendips, 
which was considered one economic unit. This area almost exactly coincides with that 

of the new Avon County, following local government re-organisation in 1974. This 
regional plan was, however, only advisory and contained no statutory powers. 

In order to implement any proposals it was necessary to prepare detailed schemes and, 
between 1925 and 1937 Bristol prepared five. One of the important features of these 
schemes was the provision made for the protection of woodlands and open countryside, in 
an attempt to ensure that those who lived and worked in the heart of the city should not 
be deprived. of reasonable access to green fields and open skies. Work in connection with 
these schemes was consolidated under the Town and Country Planning Act of 1932 and 
continued until 1947, when under the Town and Country Planning Act of that year, the 
Council became the local Planning Authority. No longer was planning to be merely a 
regulating function; from then on Development Plans for every area had to be prepared. 
A detailed survey was carried out by specialists in the Planning Department. Based on 
population and employment projections, a plan was prepared providing for the 
distribution of land for residential, industrial and commercial purposes. The needs of social 
services, such as education and health, were also considered. The residential area pattern 
was based on neighbourhood units, a principle of community structure which was much 

in favour in the 1950’s. Controls over the density of buildings, particularly in the central 
area, were also incorporated. The Development Plan was approved by the government in 
1956. ‘Ten years later modifications and revisions of the original proposals together with a 
more detailed study of the City Centre were submitted to the Minister. Following the 
Civic Amenities Act of 1967 which gave the Council powers to declare conservation areas, 
Henbury, Stapleton, Westbury, Clifton and the City Centre/Queen Square areas have 
been declared conservation areas. 


Northern stormwater interceptor 


Moorfields House 


The maintenance of roads and bridges became the responsibility of the Council in 1930, 
when the Ministry of Transport required a five-year programme to be prepared. This was 
approved and implemented during the 1930’s. Since the early 1960’s work has considerably 
increased on long-term road projects as more funds have become available from 
government sources. Roads and bridges have been constructed as part of the Development 
Plan and include such schemes as the duplication of the Bath and Bedminster Bridges, 
and the bridging of the River Avon at Cumberland Basin. Today there are approximately 
675 miles of public highways within the city. It was not until after the war that the 
problem of main drainage was tackled. The construction of a northern stormwater 
interceptor under the city between the Avon at a point about one mile north of the 
Suspension Bridge and the River Frome near Stapleton Road is the most important work 
in connection with the flooding problem, comprising a sixteen-feet diameter, horseshoe- 
section culvert. It has now been completed at a cost of £3,400,000. Work also has been 
carried out on a treatment plan to deal with the disposal of sewage. All these are duties 
of the City Engineer, who is also responsible for the collection and disposal of refuse, for 
the cleaning and lighting of the streets and for the care and maintenance of parks and 


open spaces. 


During the last forty years there has been large-scale expansion of the residential areas 
and in this the Corporation has played an important part. In spite of extensive building 
of houses following the Housing Act of 1919, slum areas in Bristol were still nearly as 
widespread in 1930. In 1933, the Council approved a scheme to demolish 3,000 houses 
and to re-house the occupants partly on housing estates and partly in flats erected on the 
original sites. This was due for completion by 1938 but the second World War intervened. 
However, 15,000 dwellings had been erected by 1939. The main estates developed during 
the period 1918-1939 included Sea Mills, Shirehampton, Horfield, Knowle, Bedminster 
and parts of Southmead. During the war years Council undertook the repair of nearly 
79,000 houses. 

The waiting list for Council houses had risen from 4,000 to a peak in 1946 of 26,661. 
Work began with the erection of the first temporary dwellings or ‘“‘pre-fabs” of which over 
3,000 were erected. Within two years, 1,000 permanent buildings had also been built. 
Between the years 1948 and 1951, the Corporation built more permanent buildings than 
any other local authority, London excluded. This achievement was without doubt due to 
the imaginative planning which took place whilst the war was still in progress. In 1951 

it was estimated that in the following twenty years, 40,000 new houses would be needed, 
and that 27,000 could be built within the city. Therefore arrangements were made with 
neighbouring authorities to assist with the overspill. By the end of 1972, 33,461 Council 
houses had been built post-war not only in the outer suburbs of Henbury, Hartcliffe, 
Withywood and Lawrence Weston but in the inner areas of Barton Hill, Kingsdown, 
Redcliffe and Easton. Over a third of the 135,000 families in the city live in 
accommodation provided by the Corporation. 

During the last decade the emphasis has been on improvement of existing homes by 
bringing them up to modern standards. Grants were made available to private owners 
wishing to improve their houses. Those living in Council houses were given the opportunity 
of buying their homes and within twelve years over 2,500 had done so. Grants have also 
been made available to local authorities to improve the local environment, by creating 
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Improvement Areas. A number of such areas, in Easton, St. Paul’s and Bedminster were 
designated. The development of the Easton area, planned to be completed over a period of 
twenty years, will provide varied accommodation ranging from traditional houses to 
multi-storey flats in a pleasant, landscaped, residential environment. 


The administration of the Corporate estates and maintenance of its public buildings has 
always been one of the Council’s major concerns. During the 1930’s the functions of the 
City Estates Surveyor and Valuer increased vastly because of the acquisition of land and 
buildings for public purposes. A further increase in duties came after the war with the 
re-development of the city and the establishment by the Corporation of a central shopping 
area and three large trading estates at Bedminster, Brislington and Avonmouth, to cater 
for industries displaced from re-development areas. To cope with the growing volume of 
architectural work in connection with the Council’s building programmes, the first City 
Architect was appointed in 1938. 


In 1947 the Council took over the functions of the Bristol Development Board which had 
been set up in the 1920’s by a group of public spirited citizens, financed jointly by industry 
and the Local Authority to publicise the city and port of Bristol. Its work was continued 
and extended to include a public relations service for the Corporation. 


In the closing months of 1939 the completion of the extension to the Royal Edward Dock 
and of other work under construction was hurried forward. Preparations were now ready 
for the important part the port was to play as one of the principal ocean gateways to 
Britain. Inevitably the war altered the character of the port’s trade and Bristol became one 
of the principal food ports and the chief oil port of the country. After the war full-scale 
development schemes costing around £8} million were undertaken, including the provision 
of a 30,000 ton granary. It was in the 1930’s that Bristol’s trade in grain had increased 

to such an extent that large grain and flour mills had been built around the docks, as well 
as the largest animal food compounding mill in the world. Work on the construction of the 
new West Dock, on the south side of the Avon opposite Avonmouth and adjacent to the 
M5 motorway, is now in progress. It is hoped to complete this new 75-acre dock, which 
will accommodate ships of up to 70,000 tons dead weight, by 1975. Bristol is the largest 
municipally owned dock system in Great Britain and this construction provides a new 
landmark in the city’s provision of port facilities. Due to the rapid changes in cargo- 
handling, trade at the city docks has fallen away; as there is no room for expansion and 
modernisation, it is planned that they shall be closed by 1980. 


It was undoubtedly the establishment of the Bristol Aeroplane Company that led to local 
interest in flying and the inauguration in 1927 of a Flying Club which was allowed to use 
the aerodrome of the Company at Filton. Two years later the promoters of the Club 
decided that Bristol should have an airport, and following consultations with the City 
Council an Airport committee was appointed. In May 1930, Bristol airport was opened at 
Whitchurch, the third civil airport in the country. From 1930 to 1939, the airport 
developed slowly, services operating to the major cities of this country and also to a few 
countries abroad. The year 1939 saw a complete revolution in air transport. The airport 
was requisitioned by the Department of Civil Aviation and the whole of the Imperial 
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Port of Bristol Authority 
West Dock Scheme 


The West Dock scheme 


Airways Fleet was transferred from Croydon to Whitchurch. By the end of the war it was 
clear that Whitchurch could not be developed for post-war use. In the meantime the 

Air Ministry had built an airport at Lulsgate and after lengthy discussions the Corporation 
agreed to purchase it. After the opening of Lulsgate Airport, air transport developed 
steadily. 

Over the years that passed between the first and second World Wars motor transport 
became increasingly familiar and popular, and one of the aims of the Council in purchasing 
interests in the private tramway undertaking in 1937 was to replace the tram by the motor 
bus. Powers were obtained in the same Act to operate a joint service with the Bristol 
Tramways Company and in 1938 the abandonment of tramways began, to be delayed by 


the intervention of war. 


A major landmark in the field of personal service was the passing of the Local Government 
Act in 1929 which empowered local authorities to provide ‘‘curative hospitals for the 
general public”, appropriating poor law beds for that purpose. It encouraged co-operation 
between authorities and the voluntary hospitals, and a Bristol Hospitals Council was formed 
to co-ordinate the work of the ten voluntary hospitals and the municipal hospitals, 
including Southmead Hospital, and other institutions which had been taken over from the 
Board of Guardians, so that the best possible medical, surgical, orthopaedic and ophthalmic 
service might be available. Unfortunately the economic depression throughout the country 
and the need for economy in expenditure in the early 1930’s hampered progress, and 


just as general conditions were beginning to improve the country was threatened with war. 
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In 1946, the National Health Service Act brought all hospitals under the control of the 
Ministry of Health which established Regional Hospital Boards to carry out the 
administration, through local management committees. Southmead, Ham Green, Hortham 
and Barrow hospitals were all transferred to the South West Regional Board. 

Since 1930, the Medical Officer of Health has been responsible for vaccination and 
immunisation, and now infectious diseases are neither so prevalent nor so dangerous as they 
had been. The welfare of mothers and children is now provided by a complete service of 
domiciliary midwives, all trained and supervised, by a service of health visitors, by child 
and welfare centres and by ante- and post-natal clinics. In the midst of war the first 

Home Helps were appointed for maternity cases and later this service was extended to 
elderly people. The National Health Service Act of 1946 laid further responsibilities on 

the Health Department including the provision of a home nursing service and of Health 
centres, such as that named after William Budd, opened in 1952, which was the first of its 
kind in the country. In the same year the ambulance service which had been provided by 
the Fire Brigade on behalf of the Health department became a separate service, and in 
1966 a new central ambulance station was built at Tower Hill. 


A new approach to the care of the mentally sick was introduced by the Mental ‘Treatment 
Act of 1930. Two striking features were the admission of patients on a voluntary basis and 
the replacement of the term ‘asylum’ by ‘mental hospital’. Asylums such as Fishponds had 
been built in accordance with old-fashioned requirements of security and were no 

longer suitable for the new possibilities of mental treatment. In 1938 a hospital embodying 
these new ideas was opened at Barrow Gurney, which was later taken over by the Ministry 
of Health. The care and after-care of the mentally sick was a duty left with the Local 
Authority. Occupation centres and clinics were established and in 1951 a day hospital at 
Grove Road was opened, the first of its kind. When in 1959 the Mental Health Act 
extended the responsibility of the Local Authority for the care of the mentally handicapped, 
the Bush Training Centre was opened in 1963, to provide what was probably the largest 
and most modern complex of training facilities for mentally handicapped persons in this 
country. The welfare of all who were handicapped as a result of illness, injury or deformity 
became the responsibility of the Council by the National Assistance Act of 1948. At first 

its attention was restricted to the blind and the deaf, no doubt because of the excellent 
provision already being made through the voluntary associations of the Bristol Blind Asylum 
and the Institute for the Deaf to whom the Council gave financial assistance. 


For the first time in 1930 the relief of the aged and poor had become the responsibility of 
the Local Authority. When the Council took over the functions of the old Board of 
Guardians, it became responsible for the maintenance of Stapleton and Eastville 
Institutions and several children’s homes. A survey shows that the numbers receiving help 
had changed little since 1898 when the total was 11,096, as opposed to 11,389 in 1935. 

A modern new home for the elderly, known as Snowdon Road Hospital, was ready at the 
outbreak of war, but like all hospitals it was requisitioned. The increase in the numbers of 
old people placed a great strain on the welfare services. Whilst the medical care was 
already undertaken by the hospitals, the government took over the responsibility for 
domiciliary relief to those in need, Thus the Council’s responsibility for this work passed 
to the newly appointed National Assistance Board in 1948. However, the Council was still 
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required to provide temporary accommodation for persons in immediate need, 

Although the National Assistance Act empowered the Local Authority to make welfare 
arrangements for elderly people, it was not until 1960 that this became an obligation. 

In 1962 a ten-year plan was prepared for the replacement of 100 Fishponds Road. This has 
now been achieved: the old nineteenth-century workhouse has disappeared and sevenicen 
modern purpose-built residential homes, each accommodating between 35 and 60 persons 
have been provided in different parts of the city. Because the need was so great, voluntary 
associations have also been encouraged to provide homes for the aged and infirm, the 
government giving financial help. Bristol is particularly fortunate in the work of the 


Bristol Old Peoples’ Welfare Incorporated. 


It was not until 1948 that the whole welfare of the deprived child was delegated to a 
specially appointed Children’s Committee under the Children Act which provides for a 
comprehensive service for the welfare of children. Those deprived of normal home life are 
cared for either in foster homes or in family group homes, where every effort is made to 
preserve the family unit within the home. Remand homes and approved schools are now 


under its care. In 1970 the work was transferred to a Social Services Department under a 


Christchurch Primary School 


Director of Social Services. This new Department was set up to co-ordinate all the personal 
social services of the local authority. 


In the years between the wars much thought was given by many commissions and 
committees to the development of an adequate system of national education. ‘he first 

real step forward was achieved in the midst of war, when by the Education Act of 1944. 

it was proposed for the first time in our history to have a national system of primary, 
secondary and further education, controlled by a Minister of the Crown. The Act was 
designed to contribute to the spiritual, moral, mental and physical well-being of our 
people. Whilst in 1902 a small minority of boys and girls had the hope of being educated 
to the full extent of their capacity, now such education is within the reach of every child. 
Nursery schools were to be provided wherever required and Bristol has, compared with other 
Education Authorities, a high proportion of nursery schools and classes. The importance 
which the authority attaches to nursery education is seen in the establishment of a Nursery 
Nurses’ College. The awareness of the value of pre-school education is also shown in the 
many playgroups run on a voluntary basis. Bristol has taken a leading part in the 
exploration of new teaching methods for primary children. By 1973 there were 68 primary 
schools built since 1946 with about 45% of the children being educated in such buildings. 
Thus to be educated in modern school premises has become a delightful part of the liberal 
education of the child. 


In the field of secondary education the main feature of the post-war period was the 

implementation of a plan for comprehensive schooling throughout the city. In 1954, the 
first comprehensive schools were opened at Hengrove and Lockleaze and there are now 
23 such schools, with 75% of secondary school pupils attending schools built since 1946. 


Expansion in the field of further education was another major educational advance in the 
post-war period. The University continued to expand, particularly so after the second 
World War. Today the University has a national and international reputation. A more 
recent development of higher education has been the establishment of the Bristol 
Polytechnic which was formed from three regional colleges of further education. The 
College will be the first Polytechnic in the country to be built new on a single site. 

In addition, non-polytechnic work in further education is being continued in two technical 
colleges. Bristol has two colleges of Education, one of which is a diocesan foundation. The 
Education Authority has also developed a number of facilities for the education and care 
of the handicapped child. Wherever possible, these children are provided for in special 
classes in ordinary schools, but there are some who can only be properly educated in 
special schools. 

A great change has taken place in the approach to what were called ‘night schools’’. 
When they emerged in the early nineteenth century they provided further general education 
and elementary technical education. Now the emphasis has changed and more attention 

is being focussed on adult education, so that adults can follow up intellectual, artistic or 
practical interests throughout life. 

The Education Committee has become a partner in the establishment of the Bristol Youth 
Service which has been built up on the foundations laid by many voluntary youth 
organisations. The service in its present form has been imaginatively developed by the 
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TRANSPORT CUSTOMS, 


Henleaze Branch Library 


stimulus of the Albermarle report. On leaving school, boys and girls have at their disposal 
the services of the Youth Employment service, responsibility for which was assumed by the 
Education Committee in 1949. This service offers advice to young people about careers 
and suitable employment. The emphasis is on career guidance in a world of changing 


opportunities, 


Libraries, museums, art galleries, entertainment and recreation of all kinds are very much 
the concern of the Local Authority. In 1931 Bristol’s twelfth library was built at Horfield 
and was the first library to be specially planned for a new housing estate, setting a pattern 
for the small branch library. The second World War put a stop to the building of branch 
libraries and post-war development was slow. However, expansion of a different kind took 
place. Early in 1949 a library was established at Southmead Hospital and later in the 
same year the provision of a library service at Bristol Prison was taken over by the Council. 
Since then a number of branch libraries have been built, so that today the city has 
twenty-three. Two mobile libraries visit communities which are too small to support a 
permanent library and other parts of the city not conveniently served by a branch library, 
and readers are also reached through libraries in 214 schools and homes or clubs for 
elderly people. Reorganisation and expansion of the Central Library has led to increased 
demands, and new services have been provided by extending the original building. 

In 1964 what was previously a voluntary provision became obligatory and one of the most 
encouraging trends in recent years has been the extension of the role of libraries to provide 
gramophone records and other non-book materials. 
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Unfortunately the Museum was partly destroyed in the second World War. The shell of 

the building was later sold to the University and the museum transferred to the City Art 
Gallery. Its collections cover the fields of archaeology, history, natural history, geology, 
transport and technology and it provides special facilities for the schools of Bristol, including 
a loan service. In 1949 a branch museum was opened at Blaise Castle House and several 
important local sites are maintained by the Museum. The pace of modern development 

in Bristol has meant that more and more sites of archaeological and historical importance 
are being replaced by new buildings and roads and in the last few years the museum has 
pursued an increasingly active policy of excavating and recording as much as possible. 


Already in 1928 the Art Gallery had been extended, when a wing was added, yet another 
gift from the Wills family. The fine arts and applied arts are well represented. In 1946 

P. M. Schiller bequeathed his collection of outstanding works of art and this set the 
standard for future acquisitions. Shortly afterwards, the National Art Collection Fund gave 
Bristol the most important collection of Chinese glass in Europe. The collection of applied 
arts includes pottery, porcelain and glass which played an important part in the city’s 
industrial life. Two Bristol period houses, the Elizabethan Red Lodge and the Georgian 
House, have also been acquired for the City. Plans for a new Museum and Art Gallery 
on a site in Castle Street which was bombed during the war have reluctantly been 
abandoned, and alternative proposals are now taking shape. The most important of these 
is to convert one of the old city churches, St. Nicholas, into an ecclesiastical museum. 


As a result of the Local Government Act of 1948 which empowered local authorities to 
provide entertainment, the Council set up an Entertainments Department. The Colston 
Hall, which has belonged to the Corporation since 1919, became the main centre for a 
wide variety of activities. 


Bristol is exceptionally well provided with attractive open spaces. By 1958 the Council 

was maintaining 2,000 acres, including Ashton Court estate, comprising 840 acres of 
woodland and parkland — a valuable part of the green belt surrounding the city. An 
imaginative development in which Bristol has played a pioneering part in the last few years 
is the new concept of the role of allotments. Originally provided in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century for the benefit of the ‘‘labouring poor’’, emphasis is now placed on the 
recreational and therapeutic value of these plots of land as “‘leisure grounds”, with modern 
facilities, for cultivation by people from all walks of life living in flats and the densely 
populated areas of the city. Another development is the increasing popularity of public 
swimming baths. In the mid-nineteenth century baths and wash-houses were first provided 
to fill a need in the community who were not adequately accommodated. They still provide 
this service. In the 1870’s the first public swimming baths were provided and in one hundred 
years they have become one of the most sought-after recreational activities. The baths at 
Kingsdown are being replaced by a new Sports Hall Complex. This Sports Hall 
supplements the facilities already provided at the new Whitchurch Sports Centre. 
Incorporating all kinds of indoor sports, it is the latest in a succession of recreational 
facilities provided by the Corporation. 
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The third sphere of the Council’s activities embraces a wide concept of protective services. 
In 1930 the Police Headquarters were rehoused in a new building in Bridewell Street. 

As the work of the Force increased several departments were decentralised until a new 
annexe was opened in 1967 which houses modern communications equipment and the 
offices of the Regional Crime Squad. There are now nine divisional and sub-divisional 
police stations within the city, in addition to a modern River Police Station at the Grove 
and a Mounted Branch which patrols the open spaces. When the Fire Brigade was returned 
to the control of the Council in 1948 it became a separate organisation, no longer part of 
the Police Force. The Brigade’s new headquarters in Temple Street is linked with five 
other stations in the suburbs. Since 1947 the primary duty of the Fire Authority to protect 
life and property from fire has been extended by various statutes to include many advisory 


responsibilities, 


The Lord Mayor’s Coach on the occasion of the holding of the last Bristol Assizes, 1972 


Since the middle of the 19th century the Council has been responsible for the appointment 
of a Weights and Measures Inspector, to impose standard units of weighing and measuring 
equipment and to regulate transactions in goods by means of quantity control. More 
recently Inspectors have been authorised to check heavy motor vehicles for overloading and 
since 1961 to enforce safety standards on certain articles in general use in the home. 


These duties have now been extended under the Trades Descriptions Act. 


The new Cumberland Basin Complex 
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City Trumpeters 


Redevelopment, increase in population and a re-allocation of functions of the Local 
Authority are some of the factors which have influenced the city’s history and determined 
its finances in the last forty years. Thus, whereas capital expenditure — outlay on the 
purchase of property and the construction of permanent works — for the year ended 

gist March 1932 was £1,478,893, for the year ended 31st March 1972 it has risen to 
£18,171,685. Similarly revenue expenditure — the day-to-day outgoings on the operation 
and maintenance of services provided — has risen from £3,081,469 to £64,125,629 in the 


Same years. 


As has been shown, changes in the pattern of government in Bristol have not always added 
to the responsibilities of the Corporation. One of the principal features of the charter which 
made Bristol a county in 1373 was the grant of county courts, Assize and Quarter Sessions. 
These, together with the oldest of Bristol’s courts, the Tolzey Court, have since been 


abolished by the Courts Act of 1971 which introduced in their place a new Crown Court. 


The history of the county of Bristol has now run full circle and it has now become a 
District Council within the new Avon County. It stands on the threshold of an exciting 
challenge: what better experience can it have to face this challenge than a record of 
remarkable progress and considerable achievements in the last six hundred years ? 
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